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NEGLECTED MARVELS. 
From hour to hour, from place to place, 
For evermore and everywhere, 
A Marvel, with a veiled face, 

That angels—though not men—revere, 
Walks with us: a familiar presence, 
Concealing thus her glorious essence,— 
Wherewith we, else, were dazzled so, 
That we should all-admiring go, 

Entranced for aye in stupid wonder, 
As listeners to the summer thunder. 


Of this, around the central sun 
Earth’s daily revolutions tell : 
Night comes and goes—yet heedeth none 
The constant common miracle. 
The seasons still return,—and never 
Comes change by law untended. Ever 
Morn leads toeve ; year follows year 
Again, from age to age, appear 
Events and persons in like order,— 
The Past the Future’s best recorder. 


Oh! marvel, men makes none of this !— 
That Time, and Birth, and Life, and Death 
Should thus proceed, through bale and bliss, 
And none would piece the veil beneath ! 
Three score and ten, O Man! thy lustres :-— 
Lo, now ' those tiny motes—those clusters 
That in the slanting solar ray 
Ascend, descend, and interplay— 
Globules their worlds—their life a moment— 
Thou seest them! Well ! Now make thy comment! 


Within that second, in that drop, 

They're born, they live, they die; and each 
Serves for a globe where tribe and troop 

Still tinier myrids. Speech! 
Thou canst not tell how brief the season 
Their little lives sustain. O Reason! 
Thou seem’st like phrenzy when thou see’st 
Still smaller globules in the least, 
The haunts and homes of sportive creatures, 
Perfect in motion, form and features. 


Seems unto them that gleam of time 

A century !—that airy space 
A universe, that looks sublime, 

That hath its grandeur, use and grace ' 
Sway there thy laws, O sov'ran Nature! 
Grow those in wisdom and in stature ! 

By starry night or sunny day 
Fear—hvope—enjoy and suffer they? 
Love—hate—aspire '—ambition cherish, 
To win a crown of thorns, and perish? 


O measureless Infinity ! 

Oh! felt in the Minute far more 
Than in the Magnitudes on high 

That in their cycles wheel us o’er ! 
What boundless realms. what countless ages, 
Each of those atom worlds engages !— 
In their intense proportions thus 
Crowded with the Miraculous, 
Which, "twixt our thought and its expression, 
Makes—ruins—in unmarked succession ! 


LOVE HER STILL. 

Love her still ! 

She hath fallen very low, 

Thou, who knew’st her long ago, 

Little, little, can’st thou see 

Of her girlhoo’ds purity ; 

But, though Sin hath left its trace 

On her once sweet happy face, 

And that innocent maiden brow 

Droopeth in dark shadow now— 

Though life’s glory all hath fled, 

And life’s shame is her’s instead, 
Love her stil! 


Love her !—let no harsh, cold word, 
Man, from lips of thine be heard : 
Woman with no lifted eye 
Mock thou her deep misery— 
Weep ye—tears, give tears alone, 
To our world-forsaken one. 

Love her still ' 


Love her !—let her feel your love— 
Summer showers that fall above 


Fainting blossoms, leave with therm 
freshened Jeaf and straightened stem ; 
Sunshine oft doth give again 
Bloom, the bitter storm hath taken ; 
And this human love of ours, 
By the world’s poor f.ded flowers 
May be found as dear a boon, 
As God’s blessed rain and sun, 
‘To restore their native hue, 
And their native fragrance too. 

Love her still! 


Gather round her, weep «nd pray-— 
Clasp her, lead her from the way 
She doth journcy --tenderly, 
From the wrong and misery, 
To the better paths where Peace 
Waited her, with sweet release 
From life's heart-ache ;--so once more 
In her breast the hope of yore 
May be lit—that blessed hope, 
That with earthly loss doth cope, 
Earthly sin and earthly sharae, 
Till ali Earth is but 4 
Aid the rescued Soul is Jiven 
With its treasurc unto Heaven. 
Oh! bethink ye of the bliss 
That will fill your hears for this, 
Loving Friends, what time ye see 
Shadow after shadow Jee 
From her pale, sad face—what time, 
Soaring in a thougn* sublime, 
Ye shall know the while ye pray, 
To His Angels, God doth say, 
Love HER STILL. 


SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 
THE MEXICAN HORSE-TAMER. 
CHAPTER I. THIRST IN THE DESERT. 

It was on a magnificent morning that I set out for the presidency of Tubac. 
‘The multiplied directions I had received left me without misgivings as to the 
route I was to jollow, and | marchedresolutely forward. My horse, thanks to 

| the power of resisting thirst possessed by these animals in Mexico—could trav- 
el over the day’s journey, which separated us from a small river. My skin bot- 
\|tle was half full. lt wassearcely eight in the morning, and I had still ten hours of 
_ sunlight before me; but the sun which gave me light scorched the desert. As 
at gradually rose above the horizon, its burning reflection ascended from the 
|earth to my: rads of fire compelled me to bend my head, and tightened the 
leather of my shoes round my swollen feet. The south wind parched my mouth, 
my lungs inhaled fire, not air. Around me the seared wood crackled as if in 
the neighbourhood ofa furnace. I had been on the road about two hours, 
_ when a sudden feeling of uncomfort seized me ; a shiver ran through my body, 
|.and I shook with cold amidst this ocean of fire. In vain I wrapped myself “Pp 
|in my cloak. It was the return of a fit of one of those intermittent fevers whic 
| Thad caught at San Blas. After struggling a short time against the pains 
'which rached my limbs, I alighted, and laid down on the ground. I was in a pat 
winding through a dense wood, and hoped to warm myself in the burning sand. 
‘An intense heat soon succeeded the chill, and in the excitement of fever, regard- 
less of the future, I drank off all the water | possessed. The sun, meanwhile, 
rose higher and higher in the heavens. The suffocating wind, as it murmured 
‘sadly among the leaves, renewed my thirst ; but I was in one of those mo- 
ments in which physical discomfort trumphs over reason. I listened to the 
rustling of the leaves, which sounded to me like the ripple of water; and this 
allusion momentarily appeased my thirst. The fit even appeared to diminish 
in intensity, and I soon felt nothing more than extreme lassitude. I then en- 
deavoured to mount my horse, but, weary and discouraged, | fell back on the 
sand of the path. At the same time thirst returned keener than ever. Drained 
ofits last drop, my water-skin lay at my side, already shrivelied by the drought. 
All fresh attempts to continue my road served only to convince me still more 
clearly of my powerlessness. I ended by falling into a somnolent languor, 
\which was about to deepen into sleep when | heard a distant noise, resembli 
‘that caused by the clashing of a scabbard against iron spurs. A well-arm 
and well mounted horseman soon stopped before me. I unclosed my 
eyes. 

** Halloo, friend!” said he, in a rough voice, ‘* what are ycu about there *” 

My long beard, my ragged and dusty clothes, might to a certain degree ex- 
cuse this imperious and tamiliar apostrophe ; | was not the less offended by it, 
however, and at first answered my interlocutor sharply.— 
| « You see | am busy—dying with thirst.” 

The stranger smiled. A plump water-skin hung at his saddle-bow. At this 
sight my thirst increased and my pride vanished. I spoke again to ask the 
stranger humbly if he would hand me the precious skin. 

God forbid I should refuse it you !” said he, then in a milder tone. 

I avidly stretched out my hand, but the horseman, seeing me inclined not to 
leave a drop of water in the leather bottie, filled a calabash, which he held 
lout to me and which I emptied in a moment. When | was a little restored, 
my comforter asked me what road I was following, and where I was go- 
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“To the presidency of Tubac,” said I 

“To the presidency of I'ubac!” he replied, with amazement; “ why vou 
have turned your back upon it.” 

In the agitation of fever, 1 had forgotten my directions and mistaken my 
road; the road I was following led westward, as | then saw by the position of the 
sun. 
“ Listen to me,” said the stranger, giving me some water to drink, but as 
sparingly as before: “ you can reach the Hacienda de la Noria by sunset 
Follow my advice, go to the hacienda; you will be well received there.” 

I spoke of my excessive weakness. The stranger reflected a moment, then 
continued ,— 

* I cannot wait to conduct you there; imperious reasons oblige me to be far 


from here by nightfall. No less powerful motives ought, perhaps, to forbid my 


entrance to the hacienda; but as my road takes me close to it, [ will call there 
and send you a fresh horse and some water ; for, worn out as you and your} 
horse appear, you would not arrive to-day by yourself; and in these solitudes, 
without water, under a sun like this, if you do not arrive to day. you do not ar- 
rive to-morrow. Try, however, to muster strength and advance a little; by) 
following step by step the traces of my lasso, which I will drag along on the, 
sand, you will not be exposed to losing your way again.” | 

{ thanked him heartily for his kindness. 

One last counsel,” added he; “ do not forget to say that chanee alone led 
you to the hacienda.” 

So saying the horseman unrolled his bundle ef plaited leather, and disappeared 
at a quick trot, leaving behind him aslight furrow in the sand. The hope of 
soon reaching an inliabited spot, and the water which had a little refreshed me,, 
gave me some strength. For the first time my position appeared to me in its, 
true light, and I again mounted my horse, which I had fastened by the bridle ; 
but the poor animal had not like me found water to quench his thirst, and) 
with outstretched neck, drooping ears, and glazed eyes, he rather dragged him-| 


self along than walked, notwithstanding the reiterated application o' the spur 


In vain the iron rowels tortured his bleeding sides, no effort could induce him to | 


quicken his step. 1 stopped from time to time, trying to distinguish the scarce- 
ly visivle traces of the lasso on the sand, and hoping to hear the voices of those 
I expected, but all was silent. Puffs of hot air, the burning breath of the de- 
sert alone passed lightly over the ground with unequal sighs. I then began) 
once more my painful march, repeating mechanically this phrase,—* If you do 
not arrive to-day, you do not arrive to morrow.” Already the shadow of the’ 
iron-wood trees lengthened on the sand, which, heated by the sun, exhaled a) 
scorching effluvium ; clouds of gnats, forerunners of twilight, buzzed in the 
distance ; all the signs of approaching night came out one by one, yet nobody, 
appeared. Physical pain was added to mental agony ; I felt my tongue swell 
and my throat inflame. Suddenly my horse neighed, and, as if some myster- 
ous knowledge had reached him on the wings of the wind, his pace became al- 
most rapid. At the moment when the sun’s disc was sinking behind the out-| 
skirts of the forest on the horizon, I fan¥ied I heard the distant low of cattle | 
No doubt I was near some rancho. Half an hour sufficed me to reach those! 
trees behind which the sun had set. An immense plain there lay before ine,, 
and my eyes beheld the most radiant spectacle—a spectacle of which I wish | 
could describe the charm and majesty, but which those only can picture to) 
themselves who have endured the tortures of thirst in the midst of burning de-| 
serts, the extent of which was unknown to them. 

A large carpet of green turf, worn tuto tortuous paths by the feet of man and, 
beasts, covered the surface of this plain. Numerous gum-trees, growing close’ 
together, and interlaced at thei: summits, thus repairing their deficiency of fo-| 
liage, overshadowed this turf. The fresh and moist air which played on my face,! 
as I issued from the scorching forest behind me, told me that water must flow 
every where at very little depth bene:th the surface, and fertilise this delicious 
oasis. In the midst of this green turi, and under the shade of beautiful ash- 
trees, a plentiful spring filled a large cistern. Anim-nense wheel, put in move- 
ment by four pair of mules, alternate! yfemptied and filled the hundred ‘eathern 
buckets fastened to its circumferance, and poured torrents of pure and limpid 
watez, which sparkled gloriously in the rays of the setting sun, into gigantic 
hollow trunks of trees. A thous.od stresmlets, glittering |“ce rubies, flowed 
round the foot of the gum-tr< 2s, moistening their roots, and imparting reviving, 
freshness to their topmest branches Myriads of cattle drank from those wood-. 
en troughs. unable to exliasst the abundant spring which supplied them Further: 
eff, in the midst of a golden dust raised by their resounding gallop, bounded an. 
immense tro” of horses, with distended nostrils, and manes flowing in the wind, 
in all the savage im,etuosity of their natures. The sound of hoofs striking) 

inst the ground re-echoed like distant thunder. ‘The horse neigh of the stal-' 
lions, the bellowing of the bulls, were heard from time to time above this formi- 
dable and joyous tumult. Sometimes a large squadron of horses rushed with) 
fiery eyes to the common drinking-place. The sheep bounded away, whilst, 
the bulls, lifting 11 their damp, black noses, prepared to repulse the invaders, 
with their horns. Jackals and other nocturnal rovers, also driven by thirst, 
heedless of the sun being stil! high, and that man was near, shewed afar off! 
their slender muzzles and brilliant eyes, unable to await the return of darkness 
before takine their share of the noria,* which, like the providence of the de- 
sert, bestows the treasvie of its waters upon all without distinction. _ Such) 
must have been the cis/erns of biblical times near which the patriarchs pitched) 
their tents and gave hospitality to travelliug angels. 

At the same instant both horses and rider began to drink, as if we wished io, 
exhaust the noria. It was, however, necessary to stop and take breath, and J) 
then fancied | heard voices near me. [ listened, and heard the following dia- 
logue, through a group of ash-trees which concealed me from the speak- 
ers 

«« Come, Juan, I think it is time for me to set out, for in the course of the last 
four hours, during which | have been giving you your revenge, the traveller 
whom I was sent to seek has had plenty of time to die of thirst.” 

“ You are in 2 hurry because you have won, Benito; and are only humane 
just now fear a change of luck. By this time your traveller 
ceased to live, you will find him fast enough.” } 

** You are unreasonable, Juan [stop here one moment to fill the gourd | 
with which I am sent to a poor devil found half dead en the road, you wish to. 
shew me an infalliable martingale, and in consequence you have done nothing. 
but lose for the last four hours; this must come to an end. Great gain, 
indeed, for me to win your dolman, and tor it to let a man die of thirst !” 

Almost at the same time I saw the gamblers issue from the sort of arbour in 
which they had been sitting I recognised the loser by the dolman which he 
held in his hand, as if to tempt the cupidity of his antagonist, and decide him 


to give another chance. The other gambler led a horse by the bridle ; he asked 

e if I had not met a traveller lying senseless on the highroad. 

' “Tf you mean me,” said I, ‘* you may win that vagabond’s dolman ; for thank 
|God! I did not wait for you.” 

“Ha! how rejoiced I am!” exclaimed the unlucky gambler. “ Benito, my 
friend, you cannot now refuse my stake.” 

An expresson of annoyance came over Benito’s face, he was evidently vexed 
that I had not died from thirst, and that my resurrection deprived him of a pre- 
text for not risking his winnings any longer. On the other hand, Juan was ra- 
diant with happiness. ! instinctively felt that, by a sudden revulsion of ideas, 
[ had a friend in the man who wanted to sacrifice me to the hope of a revenge, 
and an enemy in him who only.a few minutes before so humanely pleaded my 
cause. I left the two gamblers to continue their game, and, followed by my 
horse, took the road to the hacienda. I was still at some distance from the 
farm, and twilight almost hid the landscape from my view, when [ noticed vast 
enclosures of stakes (toriles) on either side of the road. One was empty, in 
\the other, dust was flying about in clouds A few smothered roars were to be 
jheard. On appreaching the enclosure, I perceived through the stakes a bull 
\struggling, with one man mounted on his back, and armed with a knife, whilst 
lanother man tied the feet of the animal with cords and thus weakened his 
firugelee. The man with the knife seemed to be sharpening the horns of the 
beast, who struggled in vain under his rough grasp. The bull at last standing 
|motionless, the rider carefully dipped into a calabash a sort of bung, which he 
jrubbed several times over the animal’s horns, as if to cover them over with 
jsome liquid preparation. This operation ended, the bull was freed of its bonds, 
and before he sprang furiously up, the two men had reached the barricaded with 
strong pali_ ades of wood an opening of the toril opposite to where I now stood, 
jand hastened away I recognised in the man mounted on the bull the rider 
whose water-gourd and information had been so useful to me some hours be- 
fore. What motive could have kept this man at the hacienda, who seemed to 
jfear appearing there? I afterwards learned the terrible secret, and the ven- 
lgeance of which this operation on the bull’s horns was the instrument. Another 


meeting, still more unforseen than the former, soon occurred to give my 
thoughts a different turn. ‘The height and figure of a horseman who passed 
ime at full gallop recalled to me a man, the memory of whom was mixed up 
jwith a terriblescene which an interval of six months had been unable to efface ; 
I mean the smuggler Cayetano. 

| Jt was not without difficulty that I overcame the painful impression cdused 
iby this apparition, endeavouring to convince myself that | was the dupe of some 
strange resemblance. Thus preoccupied [ arrived before the door of the ha- 
cienda, aud entered the yard, which, to my great astonishment, I found 
empty. 


CHAPTER I1.—THE VAQUERO 

‘Every year a recogida, or Lattue, takes place throughout the hacienda, when 
thousands of horses, mules, and bulls are driven into the toriles. The colts and 
young bulls which the preceding year has Sadded to the ricliss of the owner, are 
thrown down by the rayueros,* with their lasso, and marked with the distin- 
guishing sign of the hacienda. The five-year old colts are tamed, that is, 
mounted two or three times (guebrantados,) after which novillos, heifers, and 
colts endeavour to forget in their guerencist the shame which the saddle has in- 
flicied on their sides, or the sign of servitude which red-hot iron has imprinted 


jon their still reeking flesh. ‘They await thus the moment when a final sale will 


take them from their wilds and bring them to the towns in the interior. There, 
to the imminent peril of their possessors and the passengers, the horses become 
accustomed to the sight of houses, to the roll of carriages, and even to the 
presence of man. Under the rough Mexican riders, and the fpricking of the 
Iron spars in use among the:m— spurs of which the rowels are sometimes six in- 
ches in diameter—this second education is as soon completed as the first. The 
epithet of quebrantados (broken in) applied to horses thus tamed, is of undoubt- 
ed justice. Often after three years of absolute independence, during which 
‘time the presence of man has never recalled to them the affront they have en- 
\dured, these animals have not forgotten the terrible vaqueros who have pressed 
jtheir loins and crushed their pride. 

| From infancy the vaquero is trained to horsemanship; his legs can no sooner 
cross a horse than his father fastens him with a handkerchief to the back of the 
sadele, and rides over hill and valley with him. He grows up thus. A day 
comes when his legs are bowed along the sides of the horse, and his whole 
ibody made supple by its uneven pace. The vaquero then learns in his wander- 
lings to throw the lasso, to know the ground (saber la ‘rerra), that is, to join the 
‘reasoning of man to the instinct of the horse, which discerns at a distance of 
‘twenty leagues the odour of the plants he is accustomed to tread, the emania- 
tious of the trees which shade him nightly, and takes a direct course over plains, 
‘mountains, or torrents, towards the querencia he likes best. Among the soli- 
‘tudes in which he spends his life, without regular roads, unacquainted with the 
jspots where a keen pursuit may lead him, the vaquero never hesitates as to the 
‘road he ought to follow. ‘The most on the trees, the course of the rivers or of 
rivulets, the position of the sun. the leaning of the grasses, the sighs of the wind, 
jare so many signs which the desert seems to multiply under his steps to indi- 


\\cate his road. To this singular keenness of perception the vaquero adds unusual 


|moderation. Seraps of torta/as,* a bit of dried meat, a pomegranate, a pimento, 
‘a cigarette of maize straw, sustain him a whole day ; puddles of reddish water, 
\forgotten by the sun in some print of a bull’s or horse’s hoot, refresh him ; he is 
jequally insensible to the chilly nights and schorching days. Once in pursuit of 
‘some animal, nothing stops his career; neither ravines, torrents, nor forests. 
Clothed in leather from head to foot, he gallops intrepidly through the forests 
as if in the middle of plains. Sometimes bent to the right or left over his steed 


jas if his body were without bones,'sometimes his torso bent over the fore part of 


his saddle, or with his head thrown back over the horse's croup so as to avoid 
contact with the large branches, which would otherwise dash out his brains, he 
never slackens the impetuosity of his course. When his inevitable lasso has 
caught the animal he is in pursuit of to tame, intrepidity shews itself united to 

suppleness and vigour. Then the business of the vaquero becomes perilous ; 


‘but, at the end of a two hours struggle, the horse returns docile, his body cover- 


ed with toam, luis eyes sunken—broken in, in short. Sometimes he brings back 
lifeless the horseman whom he has dashed against a rock, but the vaquero died 
as he ought—on his horse ! 

In my journeys through Mexico I had frequently met some of these lonely 
vaqueros, and had been delighted with the nazf recital of their wild exploits, 
bot | had never seen them at work. I arrived at the Hacienda de la Noria 


and from the well or cistern 


Noria.—The hydraulic chaplet serving to raise the water of a well or cistern is so called, 


* Horsemen ; literally, cowherds. 

+ The places which the herds generally freauent. 

* Cakes of maize baked on an iron plate, which almost every where take the place of 
bread. 
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@nder the most favourable circumstances for enjoying a spectacle | had long 
been desirous of witnessing. 
Cuarrer Mexican Interior. 

I had traversed the empty yard and was approaching a portice which protec- 
ted the principal entrance to the building, when | heard a voiwe epeating. in 
a monvtonous tune, prayers, to which a chorus of other voices murnured re 
spouses. [t was aSiturday evening, and the inhabitants of the hacienda, to 
close the week, recited the rosary together according to the ancient Spanish 
custom. | fastened my horse to a post and entered the room. A large num- 
ber of persons, master and servants, were devoutly kneeling. The voice I had 
heard was that of the chaplain of the hacienda. A man of about fifty, who 
appeared to be the master, gravely bowed to meon my entrance, which did not 
interrupt the pious occupation of the assembly ; he madea sign to me to take a 
place, and [ knelt like the rest, whilst examining, with stealthy curiosity, those 
who surrounded me. 


The feeble light which one candle threw over the room, left in a kind of | 


twilight the bronzed and energetic physiognomies of the hardy race which set- 
tles Tedionely on the Indian frontiers ; but what particularly attracted my at- 
tention was a group of two kneeling women. Unfortunately, rebozos* of blue 
and white silk covered them from the head to the waist so closely, as to allow 
nothing to be seen but the eyes. These, like the eyes of all Mexican women 
were large and black. A voice, which appeared to me supereminently harmo- 
nious and sweet,"even in a land where all women are gifted with seductive 
voices, told me that one at least of the strangers was young. AsI was exaim 
ning them, two men entered the room on tiptoe, and I recognised the gamblers 
I had left playing. ‘The cards had, doubtless. been favourable to Juan, for he 
still wore his dolman, ornamented with bell-shaped buttons. He made me a 
graceful bow onentering ; whilst his companion Benito, who still bore me 1l- 
will, did not even condescend to look at me: it is true that, from the moment 
of his entrance, his eyes had been incessantly fixed on the younger of the two 
women. These remarks once made, | felt ouly an intense wish for the conclu- 
sion of this interminable rosary ; and it was with extreme delight that I heard 
the last Ora pro nobis, and saw the congregation rise from their knees. 

The servants lighted the candles under the glass shades, and by their light | 
was able to distinguish the graceful figure of one of the veiled women, as she, 
in her turn, arose ; [ also saw a little white hand coquettish!y arrange the folds 
of the silken veil, but that was all: for the two women—mother and daughter, 
doubtless—instantly disappeared. | was then forced to bestow my attention 
on the curious assembly in the midst of which chance had thrown me. Every 
object which met my eyes since my entrance in the hacienda had, | must con 
fess, not only a certain character of rustic feudality and patriarchal simplicity, 
but also a flavour of mystery very much to my taste. 
invited to partake was consistent with these firstappearances. A long table, so 
narrow that every guest might eat out of his opposite neighbour's plate, was 
covered with every dish which Mexican cookery can inflict on an European 
em The upper end of the table was filled by the master, named Don 

mon, the chaplain of the hacienda, and myself. ‘The two women I had no 
ticed during the recital of the rosary did not appear at supper. A crowd of 
servants of both sexes, whom Mexican customs admit at the master’s table, 
were seated at the lower end. Excepting a fine piece of venison, the nume- 
rous dishes, spread in profusion, could excite little else than astonishment and 
disgust. ‘There were fowls cut up in pieces and swimming in an ocean of red 
pimento eauee, which a novice would have mistaken for tomatas ; or else 
buried under a mountain of rice, which exhaled a terrible odour of saffron, and 
through which peeped long green pimentos. Further on, a cock displayed 
the frightful mixture of rancid olives, dry raisins, roots, and onions, with which 
it was stuffed. A dish of green ears of wheat, smothered in white sauce, stood 
opposite to one full of roasted corn-cobs. Sweet pumpkins, garbanzos, pur- 
slain, and ether vegetables, as nameless as colourless, flanked enormous pieces 
of half-cold beef. The appetite of Don Ramon’s messmates, nevertheless, de- 
lighted in the aspect of such delicacies. The absence of all liquids was a re- 
markable fact amidst this abundance of eatables. 
after the repast. 

I replied to the questions my host asked me respecting Arispe by some in- 
formation which his ignorance, the inevitable consequence of his isolated mode 
of life, rendered valuable to hin. Having thus satisfied his curiosity, | ven 
tured to question him inreturn. I was anxious to know if it was really Caye- 
tano whoin [ had met near the door of the hacienda; but the smuggler’s name 
appeared unknown to my host, as well as to his messmates. 
hen the numerous guests had satistied their appetites, one of the domes 


tics rose, aud bringing in two enormous glasses, capable of containing several, 


pints, like those of ancient times, each guest drank, one after the other, in 
these glasses as they went round. The meeting broke up, and every one went 
to prepare for the next day’s fatigue, for Don Ramon had announced to me 
that the annual Arrraderos* was to take place on the morrow It was in hon- 
our of this festivity thata grand supper had been given contrary to custom, a 
cup of chocolate usually forming the eveuing’s repast : this circumstance ex- 
plained the absence of the ladies of the house. 

On pronouncing Cayetano’s name at supper | had noticed in Benito’s eyes a 
look of gloomy defiance ; [ therefore thought 3t better not then to repeat my 
questions, hoping that an opportunity of clearing up my doubts would soon oc- 
cur. My hopes were not deceived. As | was leaving the dining room, I was 
addressed at the door by my new friend Juan, or Martingale, to adop the nick. 
name his companions had bestowed on him. and which he so well justitied 

“Benito,” said he, « guessed that you were speaking to Don Ramon about 


‘the principles of their party 


The supper which [ was) 


In Mexico, no one drinks till, 
| of so recent origin, he yet might consider his * order.” 


So saying, the rascal ran off so quickly, that I was unable to ask any question 
respecting the cr-devant vurtle-fisher Inthe evening, as 1 was seated in the 
poom assigned to me, the walls of which were completely bare, 1 was reflect- 
ing on the events of the day whilst listening to the sounds which died out, 
one by one, ae the domestics retired to their rooms. The vast building then 
was buried m silence, interrupted only by the distant low of the cattle as they 
left the troughs of the Noria to inake way for the inhabitants of the forest | 
was about to fall asleep in my turn, when | heard the sound of footsteps un- 
der my window. My room being on the ground-floor, | saw distinctly from my 
bed two men pass at a little distance. speaking so low that] could hear nothing 
but the word Endemoniado, (Bedevilled.) several umes repeated. The two 
men then disappeared with a shout of laughter, which left me no doubt as to 
the person who had uttered it. It was Cayetano: it was that sardonic laugh 
which had struck me on another occasion. The presence of this man in the 


| hacienda appeared to me an inauspicious omen.—{ To be Continued.) 


LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
Mr. D'ISRAELI (continued.) 

The systematic attacks of Mr. Disraeli, not merely on the politics. but also 
en the reputation, character, and personal bearing of Sir Robert Peel, are with- 
out a parallel in modern parliamentary history. There was a streng dramatic 
interest attaching to them, which we look for in vain in the mere courteous and 
forbearing practice of coutemporary Party warfare. The popular maxim of 
“ Measures, not Men,” has so imbued the minds of the leading speakers with 
a vague liberality of sentiment, that they are, with but few exceptions, sparing 
of personalities, and disposed, when they do indulge in them, to wrap them up 
in kindly cireumiocution. Statesmen do not meet each other, face to face, as 
personal antagonists, but rather fight by demonstrations made under cover of 
If we except some few scenes toward the close 
of the life of Mr. Canning, and the contest between Mr. Secretary Stanley and 
Mr. O'Connell (in neither of which cases were extremes of personality indu!g- 
ed in) nearly half a century has elapsed since there was a case of wuch 4 sus- 
tained determination on the part of ene public man to destroy another, ou avew- 
edly personal grounds 

Rightly to estimate the value and understand the sudden acceptation of the 
series of sarcasms, aimed, with so deadly a force and effect, at Sir Robert Peel, 
we must recall to mind the position of the Conservative premier at that true, 
His unparalleled and unexpected success as a minister, and the power, almost 
dictator-like, which he wielded over an obedient House of Commons, in the ge- 
neral paralysis of party produced by his own skilful manwuvring—these. and 
other circumstances of a more personal nature, had stimulated the egotism 
which was always a feature in his character, until it almost absorbed his better 
judgment. He had now, for nearly four years, held absolute sway over the 
country, and, by whatever means, had made his will not merely the law of par- 
liament, but also that of public opinion. During ali his former life he had 
worn that mask of subserviency to even uncongenial opinions, which, in a re- 
presentative legislature, is one of the conditions of what is called leading par 
ty, and, therefore, of obtaining power. Hated during three-fourths of his ca- 
reer by the growing majority of his countrymen, his talents sneered at, his eha- 
racter aspersed, he had now raised himself to that proud position in which he 
was all but regarded as the ‘Trustee of the Nation,- was even almost the Min 
of the People. Here was enough to unsettle the most philosophical mind ; but 
over a spirit whose ardour had been greatest, perhaps, when most repressed. 
and whose ambition, not contined to mere political conquest, extended to the 
achievement of great social triumphs, its influence might well be ali but intox:- 
cating. ‘There was yet a more immediate and exciting stimulant to sell-esteem. 
But a short period had elapsed after Sir Robert Peel's accession to power, when 
one of the chief territorial lords, who was the recognized leader of *he agricul- 
tural body, had fulmmated an arrogant warning to the minister, that they who 
had brought him into power could, if he were no their political tool, turn hin 
out again. Sir Robert Peel, with the hereditary pride of a manufacturing aris- 
tocrat, might feel resentment at this threat from an antagonist of what though 
What wonder, then, 
if the minister, who was now almost worshipped by the middle classes, finding 
that by the breath of his mouth he had scattered to the winds the power that 
had foruified this boast, should at times be carried away by a proud exultation, 
till, in an exaggerated egotism, he sometimes forgot what was due to an assem- 
bly in which all are, nominally at least, on an equality! He certainly presuim- 
ed, from time to time, though, perhaps, unconsciously, on his position, gave 
himself autocratic airs, and talked too much in the “I and my King” style. 
The excessive labour and anxiety he underwent, acting on impaired physical 
powers, produced an irritability of temperament which he could not contrel, 
and, on more than one occasion, it burst forth m a manner so violent as to re- 
quire from the House all their forbearance and respect. He also scquired, from 
his singular success, a habit of arrogating to himself an elevation of sentiment, 
and a degree of moral purity, which were scarcely compatible with bis actual 
position ; and the House of Commons were thus forced, almost reluctantly, to 
remember that the legislative tisumyhs upon which all his implied boasts were 
based had been gained at the expense of a flagrant, and, except in hisfown ca- 
reer, an unparalleled inconsisiency. Further, | should be remembered, that 


although, by playing off parties against each other, he had the House of Com- 


mons at his feet, still, as a statesman, he was isolated. With the exception of 


his own immediate clique, who, for the most part, owed their political elevation 


to his favour, he had, perhaps, no honest triends in the House but the Radicals. 


Gn wen with the ates.” The Tories hated him for past and prospective treachery ; the Whigs, though 
«* How does Benito heat nies 1" £ echod | foreed to affect lip-honour, were jealous that he should have stepped in to de. 
do etano’s them of their well-earned leadership of the middle classes. Thus to a 

friend” sila ys: wilted ‘\bold assailant, it was clear that he might have an audience not indisposed to 
“No sympathise with him in any well-aimed attacks on Sir Robert Peel, so soon as 
bis haps 1” | the slightest symptoms should appear of a decay in his popularity and power, 
« Not in the least ” ; sans ee | OF SO 800N as some great movement, either in or out of parliament, should force 
3 the minister to abandon his manceuvring and come boldly out into the open field 
than” th ti All these considerations were, no doubt, noted, from time to time, by Mr. Dis. 

fate that hares what ‘raeli, to be acted upon in furtherance of his own designs; but a stronger spur 
Who k Marti le. when be found in the scarcely restrained contempt shewn by Sir Robert Peel 

chy people, towards some of the most brilliant of his supporters, and, more especially, to 

they hate a man thoroughly, not only look with unfavourable eyes on his friends, py very able, but sensitive personage, the member for Shrewsbury. Well 
but on his eee hatred, like ae has 4 oh jealousies. I say this in your would it have been for Sir Robert had he acted towards them with that caution 
and should be sorry if any jand in that spirit of cajolery which had often, at other periods of his career, 
misfortune were to happen to you. Now, good bye, I am going to pursue MY cured him devoted followers If a few of the blandishments unnecessarily 
lucky vein : Benito is furious with you, for I have already won back one sleeve spread before Mr. Roebuck had been spared for Mr Disraeli, the minister would 
yen able to seach the Nevis |have escaped many a bitter pang, nor would his reputation with be so 
‘likely, as it now is, to be damaged ; when the future historian refers to the liv- 


* Scarfs of silk or cotton woven in the conntry, used to veil the face and shoulders. i. : . 
* The name given to the days anaually ane ~h in counting and marking the cattle. ‘ing commentator for his apt and ludicrous portrait of the weak side of one, 
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who, from his having been the prominent agent in some of the greatest changes 'so terse yet pregnant, that whatever might be the political opinions or predilec- 
which the British constitution has permitted to the spirit of revolution, might! tions of individuals, they were compelled to subscribe to their truth, at the same 
otherwise have taken, almost without question, his place among the great men} time that they admired their power. 
o fpast times. | Long before the speech to which we have just referred, Mr. Disraeli had al- 
r. Disraeli began his assault with much caution. He did not allow his vin | ready acquired akind of ascendancy in the House of Commons. It was not 
dictive purpose to be seen in the first instance Satiated, perhaps. with his) so much respect, as a mixture of fear and admiration, and a relish for his hu- 
leadership of the Young England party, he thought he saw a favourable oppor-| mour, enjoyed for a long time with something like compunction. He had not, 
tunity, in the growing antagonism between the ministry and the agriculturists,! of course, the highest of political characters. His early extravagancies and 
for attaching himself to a much more numerous and influential body, who might) inconsistencies were not wholly forgotten; nor was the palpable vindictive- 
in some future organisation of parties, attain to power It is due to him, also,| ness of his motives sufficiently veiled by his sounding pretexts of political princi- 
to say, that of late years the opinions he advocated assimilated him more with! ple. Therefore, even in the midst of the delirious excitement into which he at 
those who afterwards were called the Protectionists, than with any other party.) times threw the House of Commons, they retained aremembrance of the inad- 
In proportion, as the suspicions, and ultimately the hatred, of that party became) equacy of his provocation and the incongruity of his professions. But at last, 
concentrated on Sir Robert Peel, he was able to make his passions jump with) assisted by circumstances. and especially by the increasing divergence of the 
his principles, and gratify his revenge while consoiidating his influence. But policy of Sir Robert Peel from the line of his former principles, the envenomed 
the first speech in which he began to show his sarcastic power, and t » sneer at art of Mr. Disraeli triumphed over these last faint promptings of moral reluct. 
the then Dictator of the House of Commons, contained nothing of the bitter-| ance. With the increasing attention and susceptibility of the House, grew the 
ness which so distinguished his later attacks. ‘I'here was at that time no open) confidence and the ambition of this determined assailant. He changed his 
rupture between him and the premier, although it was then generally rumoured former weapons for others more difficult to handle ; from single-stick to broad- 
that a cause had arisen in secret, in consequence of the refusal of Sir Robert, sword his advance was not more rapid than from broad-sword to rapier and the 
Pee! to employ Mr. Disraeli in the public service. He began with caution and) poisoned dagger. In his earlier attacks he had still observed au ostentatious 
a semblance of public spirit ; at first including Sir James Graham in his general| pretence of public principle ; as he grew in temerity and success he flung aside 
strictures, and only quizzing Sir Robert Peel incwlentally. His speech was on| |this last mask of his revenge, and resorted to undisguised personality. A more 
the subject of the Poor-law, and exhibited a singular sustentation and neatness | safe mode of attack than to render the premier abhorred for alleged political 
Though evidently intended by its author as a great effort, there was no ex-| turpitude, was to make hiin ridiculous on account of exaggerated personal ta- 
travagance or hyperbolical allusion ; there was none of that grandiloqnence, or jlents. Not content with confronting Sir Robert Peel, as a statesman, Mr. Dis- 
that straining after far-fetched and high-flown images, which had characterised, raeli sought to undermine him as an orator. Here again we cannot hope to make 
Mr. Disraeli’s early efforts. But there were sudden, sly turns of ironical hu-| the reader fully feel the then force and applicability of Mr. Disraeli’s points. Be- 
mour, and the ridicule of Sir Robert Peel was so adroitly managed, as to be tween the end of 1844 and the spring of 1845 Sir Robert Peel, who had at first 
made to spring up in the mind of the hearer, rather than be developed in the) bat ill-atfected a lofty contempt of his antagonist, began to shew by the notice 
actual words of the speaker. His manner, too, was not to be mistaken. It he took of his attacks, that he at last recognised them as great parliamentary 
spoke more than the meaning of the words, and implied a studied offensiveness) facts To the magnanimous resolution with which Sir Robert strove to resist 
and contempt. Still, the points in themselves were trivial, although received, such admissions, let us bear the testimony of our admiration ; but had he been 
with laughter by the malcontents of the House, who had long been growing in made of adamant itself, he could not have ignored so persevering and powerful 
number. The chief interest of the speech lay in its being, or seeming to be,)an enemy. We are not upholding Mr. Disraeli against the moral censure which 
a sort of warning declaration of war—a prelude to the more finished composi- may be assumed against him. 
tions that were to follow. Occasionally, too, it exhibited traces of that passion}, Sir Robert Peel was, doubtless, at that time working out, at immense sacri- 
for weak antithesis and mere word-play which had disfigured even the best of tices of political character and personal ease, what he conceived to be a great 
Mr. Disraeli’s previous efforts. One little episode, in a speech made by Mr.| mission, imposed on him fer the good of his country. A more magnanimous 
Disraeli a short time afterwards, is worth mentioning, partly because the joke) enemy than Mr. Disraeli would have acknowledged and respected the difficul- 
is not a bad one, and partly because it shews Mr. Disraeli will not leave old) ties of his position ; but wounded vanity knows no conscience, and Mr. Dis- 
scores of enmity unpaid. He had never forgiven Mr. Hume for his counter-| raeli spared no means, however repulsive, to effect his great object—that of ir- 
canvassing at the Wycombe election, and he took an opportunity of shewing! retrievably damaging the man who had slighted his claims. He had gained 
him up in a parliamentary anecdote. When Mr. Canning, in his ministerial one point when he provoked Sir Robert Pee! into a portentous refusal to * ban 
capacity, was being annoyed by some of Mr. Hume's obstinate and blundering by personalities” with him. Unfortunately for Sir Robert, those personalities 
charges against public men, he declared that the then member for Montrose, were always linked with some weil-aimed accusation, or with some happy criti- 
was continually making allegations which he never succeeded in proving ; where- cism ; and the very approval of the House, who but a short time before 
upon our stolid and honest fiiend Mr. Hume retorted indignantly, that the right would have resented any attempt to insult their leading orator, amounted to a 
honourable gentleman himself was the greatest “ Allegato.” in the House of, practical denial that they were personalities only. Mr. Disraeli met Sir Robert 
Commons. It is needless to say that this anecdote raised a great laugh against) Peel’s disclaimer only with increased ingenuity of attack. He quizzed him 
Mr. Hume ; but Mr. Disraeli has many times 1aked up such matters to annoy; unmercifully. ‘There was not a failing that he did not hold up to ridicule. 
his quondam friends. When Sir Robert Peel introduced the Bill for the increased grant to Maynooth, 
The total change that had taken place in the organisation of Mr. Disraeli’s, he rested his arguments less upon any broad scheme of policy which might 
mind since his first pe grap in parliament, was not more shewn in the su-| have compromised him directly with powerful parties, than upon the fact that 
perior tone and polish of his parliamentary speeches, than in the abstinence the principle had been sanctioned, though obscurely, by parliamentary authori- 
and self-denial which induced him to address the House at intervals so few and|jty. This gave oceasion to Mr. Disraeli to make a hit at the premier, which was 
far between. Comparing the effect produced with the itfrequency of the ef-|,at once humorous and true. He said, that with him great measures were al- 
forts, we are the more struck with his refinement of intellectual power One or |ways rested on small precedents; that he always traced the steam engine 
two, or, at the utmost, three great speeches in a session sufficed to set a-trem-, back to the tea-kettle ; that, m fact, all his precedents were tea-kettle prece 
bling the finely poised rock of the premier’s parliamentary ascendancy. It is dents Jt was in the same speech that he laid it down as a political axiom, 
no argument against the merit of the speaker that al. his apparent impromptus that “ party was necessary to public liberty in a representative government ; 


must have been carefully conned and prepared. Such laborious application that a popular assembly without parties—in fact, five hundred isolated individu- * 


will alone enable a man to carry off the great prizes in parliamentary warfare ; als—could not stand for five years against a minister with an organised govern- 
and those who were accustomed to hear, as far as their convulsions of mer-|\ment without becoming a servile senate.” This speech was more profusely 
riment would allow them, the sudden and startling points of humour and sar- studded with brilliant passages of sarcasm and rhetoric than any he had yet de- 
casm towards which Mr. Disraeli was accustomed to work up the level argument, ered. Protesting against the domination of the Duke of Wellington in the 
or the irrelevant declamation of ‘his speeches, will admit that not even Mr. Sheil House of Lords, and of Sir Robert Peel in the Lower Assembly, he said, 
himself could have introducec these gems into their setting with a more per-|'—* Another place (using the cant phrase of parliament) ‘Another place may 
fect command of the orator's handicraft. Half their force arose from their be drilled into a guard-room, and the House of Commons may be degraded into 
coming on the audience by<urprise. So well was their approach concealed. a vestry,’’—thus inferentially casting a slur on the ascendancy of the leader of 
that whilst the apprehensive victim was writhing in suspense, he was robbed of, the House of Commons ; and then, soon after, worked his allusion up to a cli- 
the sympathy which his torture might have excited, by the audience being care-, max by saying, that in place of all that they had been accustomed to honour 
fully kept inthe dark as to the moment when the lash was to be laid on.  It)\in the shape of statesmen, whether of the past or of the present age, they had 
has been observed, that the actual sterling capital of ideas by which the effect||only got a great parliamentary middie-man.” And what was a middleman ! 
was produced was comparatively small. No military commander ever knew alluding to the great curse of Irish agriculture. “ He was a man who bam- 
better how to concentrate a small force upon a weak point, so as to supply the boozled one party and plundered the other, till having obtained a position to 
deficiency of great power. Mr. Disraeli seems to have ruthlessly anatomised which he was not entitled, he cried out, ‘ Let us have no party! Let us have fix- 
the character of his antagonist, to have counted his vulnerable points, and to ity of tenure !'’ This was one of his most successful hits. But, with merciless 
have set apart a sort of field-day for the attack upon each. Invective or rail- pertinacity, he again assailed the irritated premier, startled out of his self-com- 
lery, denunciation or sarcasm, were by turns employed to expuse the moral de- placency. Sir Robert Peel's influence as an orator had not been attained se 
linquency or the personal weakness of the object of the attack ; and the fault) much by the intrinsic value or beauty ot his speeches, as by the consummate 
was laid bare, or the failing held up to ridicule, with a precision and grasp of) art with which he had organised and pressed into his service contingents unwil- 
mind that was only exceeded by the singular polish of the language employed, lingly supplied from the most opposite sources. His parliamentary character 
and the apt choice of the exact moment when the exposure would most serve ‘rested more upon his course of action than uponhis realeloquence. Mr. Disraeli 
the purpose of the satirist. We shall fail to convey to the reader unaccustom | had no: failed to remember this great flaw ; and he went on tocharacterise the 
ed to study in detail the characters of public men, or to appreciate the tact speeches, through long years, of his antagonist, faithfully repoited in Hansard, as 
with which the train was fired at the felicitous crisis, a clear idea of the effect  Dreary pages of interminable talk ; full of predictions falsitied, pledges broken, 
of Mr. Disraeli’s attacks by a mere record of the poin’s. aided as they were by! /ca!culations that had gone wrong, and budgets that had blown up. And all his 
his dramatic delivery. One very remarkable speech of his, towards the close not relieved by a single original thought, a single generous impulse, or a single 
of the session 1844, was at the time when, an adverse vote having been pass- happy expression’ This was a hard measure of criticism, but its novelty, if 
ed by the House on the subject of the Sugar Duties, the ministry had murmur- not its truth, met with immediate acceptation from the House of Commons, 
ed threatsof resignation. The efforts of Mr. Disraeli to rouse the House from! thus, for almost the first time, led to despise their long-worshipped oracle. His 
that state of degradation of which, not long before, on the Factory Question,|/summing-up of the political tactics of Sir Robert Peel, one-sided as it was, 
they had given such startling proofs, were among the happiest efforts of decla-||could not but be admired for its concentrated vigour. He described it as “a 
matory power. It would be tedious to enumerate the many points of the speech : ‘system so matter-of-fact, yet so fallacious ; taking in every body, though every 
but the animus at once of the speaker and his party was shewn in the phrase,)|body knew he was decvived ; a system so mechanical, yet so Machiavelian, that 
received with rapturous cheers, in which he characterised Sir Robert Peel,iu he could hardly say what it was, except a sort of humdrum hocus-pocus, in 
his position as minister, as one who menaced his friends while he cringed to his), which the * Order of the Day’ was moved to take in a nation.”” Those who 
opponents. Nor was he less happy when, with one stroke of his pencil, he| can remember the mysterious concealment which preceded the announcement 
described the solemn inconsistency with which a Conservative government had of Sir Robert Peel’s great measures as a minister, and the astonishment and 
adopted Whig policy by denouncing the Peel administration and its moral pre- confusion which followed their disciosure, will be able to appreciate the refined 
tences as an ‘‘ organised hypocrisy.” ‘The value of Mr. Disraeli’s points has| satire of this point, the interest of which was necessarily evanescent. The 
always consisted in their universal applicability. They were not merely traps||peroration of the same speech was a powerful stimulant to those who conceived 
for the cheers of a party, but embodied propositions so obvious, in language [themselves injured by the desertion of their long-trusted leader. Mr. Disraeli 
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called upon them to prove to Sir Robert Peel that « cunning is not caution, nor! cule ; for Mr. Disraeli had one more fling at Sir Robert Peel's peculiarities as 
habitual perfidy high policy of state ;”° and he wound up by exhorting them “ to a speaker. For, alluding to the time when he was the leader of the Conserva- 
dethrone a dynasty of deception, by putting an end to this intolerable yoke of ‘tive opposition, and when he had no more ardent follower and panegyrist tham 
official despotism and parliamentary imposture.” It was in the same year that Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, he speaks of him with oblivious contempt, as havi 
Mr. Disraeli made his happy illustration of the political inconsistency of Sir presented the spectacle of a great orator before a green table, thumping ar 
Robert Peel, in which he said that “the right honourable gentleman had box. In the following month, in a speech of almost equal power. Mr. Disraeli 
caught the Whigs bathing, and had run away with their clothes ;” an illustra- returned to the charge. In this speech he also embodied a striking argument 
tion which, more humorous than refined, was immediately tangible by the po in favour of the theory of governing by party, a system which, he contended, 
pular apprehension. He also threw off an annoying allusion to that irritablility ‘was a necessary part of the constitution, and was endangered by the manewuv- 
which we have already said had become a failing in Sir Robert Peel; whenhe ‘ring of Sir Robert Peel. ‘Towards the close of this month of February, Mr. 
observed that he had spoken of some of these attacks “ in moments too testy Disraeli shewed that he could be equally a match for other antagonists than 
for 80 great a man to indulge in.”” But the unkindest cut of all was his sneer those whom he might choose for himself. Mr. Roefuck, who had long ren- 
at one part of the oratory of the right honourable baronet in which he seemed dered himself the most offensive personage in the House of Commons, by his 
to take great pride, when he advised him to “stick to quotation; because he mdisecruninate system of attack, received from Mr. Disraeli, to the great satis- 
never quoted any passage that had not previously received the meed of parlia- faction of the House, a complete setting down. This atrabilious gentleman 
mentary approbation.” ‘These * points” fall almost dead when repeated on pa- delivered, without provocation, a directly personal attack on Mr. Disraeli, of 
r. © see their sting it is necessary to throw yourself again into the scene, whose superior powers of sarcastic personality he was, no doubt. jealous. Mr. 
to recall the relative position of the parties, and to conceive the utter astonish- Roebuck’s attacks of this kind are never either very powerful or very conclu- 
ment with which both the person attacked and the spectators witnessed, not jsive; but on this occasion he excelled himself in incoherent spitefulness and ill- 
merely the boldness of the assault on one hitherto deemed unassailable except directed aspersion The animus which guided him was so apparent, that Mr. 
by parliamentary equals, but also the novelty and the perfection of the means) Disraeli might almost have safely left the speech unanswered But the oppor- 
employed. : tunity was tempting to him also ; for Mr. Roebuck’s attack had been in the 
The session of 1846 brought Mr. Disraeli's parliamentary triumphs to their |!#st degree irritating and offensive. He said, speaking with his usual cool im- 
climax. He not only displayed still greater debating powers, but he also took |perturbability. oe 
a much higher position than ever he had done before. Political events favoured | ‘* 1 know how true it is that a tree must produce its fruit ; that a crab-tree 
him, by rendering it easy for him to continue, in al! their virulence, his |!!! bring forth crab-apples, and that a man of meagre or acid mind who writes 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel, while he need not make sounblushicg a display }@ pamplet or makes a speech must make a meagre or acid pamphlet, or @ poor 
of his motives. His bitter personalities could now be passed off as indig- jor sour speech. Let things, then, take their course ; but for the member for 
nant outbursts of outraged public spirit; navy, by avery large section of \Bath. for him, extraordinary purist as he is, to come forward and complain ! 
the public, they were regarded as so many evidences of an active patriot-|/@S if he had never conducted himself against the rules of the House—as if he 
ism. The minister had now made venture of his last remnant of consis.||had never been in the habit of imputing improper motives to gentlemen ! I 
tency : he had staked his all on a desperate hazard. Hitherto he might have |#"™ In the recollection of the House when | state that the honourable gentleman 
been suspected of meditating a violent change of policy, he had kept, ex by no means represents himself faithfully or consistently ; and] think that he, 
ternally, at least, some terms with the great majority of his followers. Long though now assuming the functions of general instructor, as formerly of gene- 
since identified m opinion and teeling with the opposition, he had still been re ral accuser, that he would do well to profit by his own precepts, and eschew 
garded as the acknowledged leader of the Conservative party. So long, there- |us melodramatic malignity, and Sadler's W ells sort of sarcasin. It is very 
fore, as Mr Disraeli had continued to pour forth his bitter sarcasms against the ©4Sy to put on this sort of air, wagging the fingers, "bating the breath, and 
man who was still ostensibly his Jeader, even his happiest efforts—those most looking daggers, though he use none. This 1s all ‘ extremely fine,’ end if it 
ably masked—had s.mething of the aspect of treachery. While admired for came from one who 18 justified in using such language, and having recourse to 
their talent, they were frequently condemned for their supposed malignity, even’ /such gestures, [ might say it was simply ridiculous. Coming, however, from 
by members of the Conservative party. But now the case was altogether dif- ithe qearter whence it does, it is more than ridiculous—it Is offensive.” ; 
ferent. Sir Robert Peel was now openly denounced by the agricultural body|| Mr. Roebuck returned to the charge a few days after, in a speech still more 
as a traitor. Even the Corn-law Repealers and Radicals, although they |#¢rTmontous and pointless than the former one, in which bis passion not only ran 
praised and profitted by the boldness of his tergiversation, still did not attempt |@W4Y with his judgment and his invention, but also obscured his memory ; for 
todeny that the complaints of the Conservative party were just. In this|/he could not recollect half the bitter things he had prepared against Mr. Dis- 
state of the facts, and also of the feelings of the House. Mr. Disraeli found ||taeli, and those he attempted to deliver he spoilt in the utterance. Mr. Dis- 
opportunity, not merely for a greater license of speech than he had hitherto in-||raelt replied to him in a tone of still greater contempt than on the former occa- 
dulged in, but also for more sympathy in his hearer had condemned |Sion, telling him, incidentally, that there was no greater enemy to democracy 
while they admired. In the speeches made by Mr. Disraeli during this year we ‘than your modern Liberal, and observing with regard to his whole speech, that 
do not find the same deliberate attempts to hold Sir Robert Peel up personally [never had senator been struck with such a rhetorical paralysis. Mr. Roebuck 
to ridicule, but we find much more bold lauguage used in condemnation of hs! 'had one more flag at Mr. Disraeli before the session closed. Alluding to the 
conduct as astatesman. ‘The nature of the attack was now different ; it res-||pertinacity of that gentleman's attack on Sir Robert Peol, he described him asa 
ted on broader grounds. Mr. Disraeli had before sought to hold up Sir Robert||Paganini, who could only play on one string —[ Remainder next week.] 


$s, Who belore 


Peel personally to contempt, he now sought to excite against him national in-)| a 

dignation. On the very first day of the session he commenced his assault. REMARKABLE FEMALE CRIMINALS—POISONERS 
Sir Robert Peel had delivered a very long speech; disfigured by some of his|| OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

most prominent faults, and, at the same time, marked by much of that loftiness | SECOND PART. 


of tone which had given dignity and almost high eloquence to his later speech- In the year 1825, a gentleman, named Rumpff, established himeelf ia ahouse 
es; in which he had explained the circumstances attendmg his resignation and) jn Bremen, which belonged to and was also inhabited by a widow lady named 
reappointment during the recess. He also explained, at much length, his, Gottfried. She was he universal consent a charming woman; her manners 
reasons for proposing repeal of the Corn-laws affecting to undervalue the im- | were fascinating, and her person, which in her youth was said to have been ex- 
portance of his change of policy, aud merging all considerations of political 'tremely beautiful, was still Very attractive and agreeable. 

turpitude in the necessity there was for settling the question. Mr. Disraeli de-|| She was, however, unfortunate. ‘Two husbands, her father, her mother, her 
livered on this occasion one of his most brilliant and powerful speeches. Had. |prother, and several children had all died within a very short period of time. 
all the advocates of protection discharged their parliamentary duty with the |She had actually had the pain of herself ordering thirteen coffins of the under- 
same Vigour, pertinacity, and talent, as were shewn by Mr. Disraeli, Sir Robert) taker who lived Opposite to her—and these for her nearest and dearest friends. 
Peel would not have found the passing of the Corn-bill so easy a matter as he) /She had, it is true, had the consolation of nursing them all during their last 
did. One hit in this speech was singularly clever and applicable at the tume.|sicknesses—a duty which she had discharged with the most exemplary assidui- 
Mr. Disraeli said, that he knew of but one parallel case to that of Sir Robert ty and tenderness. Everybody pitied her ; religion was her refuge, anda pious 
Peel, in his sudden desertion of his party. [t was an event which occurred du-||resignation to the inscrutable decrees of Providence alone supported her under 
ring the last war in the Levant. When that great struggle was taking place— ‘these multiplied calamities. Her case, in short, excited so much commisera- 
when the very existence of the Turkish empire was at stake, the sultan of that) /tion, that she was publicly prayed for in church by a minister of high reputa- 
day, a man of great energy and fertile resources, determined to make a last ef- |tion and signal piety. : 

fort to maintain his empire, fitted out a great armament. It consisted of many)! She was not only received in goed society, but although originally born and 
of the finest ships of war that had ever been built. The crews were picked, the) wedded in the burgher class, her company was courted by persons of high rank 
officers were chosen and selected with the greatest care, and they were rewar-|/and consideration. She bad had many suitors; had been twice married, and 
ded before thev fought. Such an wrimament had never left the Dardanelles! |was now forty years cf age ; still she was by no means without claimants for 
since the days of Soliman the Great. ‘The sultan embraced the admiral, all) her hand. Her personal agremens, elegantly furnished house, and easy fortune 
the muftis prayed for the success of the expedition, just as the muftis in Eng jrendered her a desirable match; and the parents of the enamoured youths 
land prayed for success at the last general election. Away went the armament |wished nothing better than to have Madame Gottfried for a daughter-in-law. 
to battle. But what was the consternation of the sultan when his lord high-ad-|| But she declined their proposals. On his death bed she had promised her dear 
miral steered at once into the enemy's port! The lord high-admuiral was like \Gottfried, of blessed memory, never to give that hand to another; and she in- 
the right honourable baronet in that instance, much misrepresented. He, too, !tended to keep her word. ‘ 

was called a traitor. But he vindicated his conduct. He said, “ True it is1) Still, with all these extraordinary advantages and recommendations, her ille 
did place myself at the head of this valiant armada—true that my sovereign em- fortune was undeniable ; every body connected with her died. Some people 
braced me, and that all the maftis in the kingdom prayed for the success of the /looked upon her as a sort of Job, a monument of suffering and patience; one 
expedition. But I had an objection to war. [ saw no use in prolonging the, whom the Lord had selected to chastise for the good of her soul, and to furn- 
struggle ; and the only reason for my accepting the leadership was that | might lish a lesson of resignation and submission to.mankind. She herself took this 
terminate the contest by betraying my master.” It will readily be supposed |view of the case; whilst others secretly hinted that they had heard there was 
that a parallel so apt as this, and brought forward atso happy a moment, was something poisonous in her breath, which was fatal to those who inhaled it, 
greedily accepted by the House of Commons. It was received with roars of | It was not without many expostulations from his friends, that Mr. Rumpff 
laughter, and it completely counteracted for the time the effect of Sir Robert Jestablished himself in the house of this amiable but ill-starred lady. He, 
Peel’s pompous declarations of his exalted motives in sacrificing his former however, was no believer in stars, good or ill; and had no idea of resi 
principles. ‘The same speech was full of cutting sarcasm and powerful invec-|jing a residence that suited him, on such absurd grounds; and for some lit- 
tive. Every sentence teemed with thought, and the whole oration was deliv-||tle time he certainly felt he had every reason to congratulate himself on his 
ered with a sustained energy of which only the most accomplished orators are \decision. The most gratifying relations established themselves betwixt his fa- 
capable. Among the many passages in which he attacked Sir Robert Pee! was \mily aud the friendly widow, who seemed to have nothing in the world to do 
one in which he indignantly denied his claims to be considered a great states- but to make herself agreeable to them. Her kindness to the young people was 
mau. He defined a great statesrnan to be one who co_nects himself with some quite remarkable ; but, unfortunately, at the end of eight weeks, this general 
great idea, not a man who never originates an idea, but who watches the at joy was interrupted, by the death of Madame Rumptl, who was seized with a 
mosphere, and, when he finds the wind in a certain quarter, trims his course, yomitiyg shortly after her confinement, which carried her off in a few hours. 
that way. Such a man was as much a great statesman as a nan who gets up } Nothing could exceed the attentions ot Madame Gottfried ; she never quit- 
behind a carriage is a great whip. But the whole speech was full of points ited the bedside of the dying woman, whose best consolation, in her last mo- 


highly pertinent to the occasion. Nor was it wanting in the old spirit of ridi-/ ments, was, that she left behind her so kind a friend to protect her orphans and 
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comfort lei bi reaved husband. The hopes and wishes of the departed mother! her conduct uuexceptionable. She was held up as a pattern to the young ; and 
were, 1 this respect, fulfilled to the letter. Madame Gottfried managed the Father ‘Timm, as he was called, was considered blest in the possession of such 
house, overlvoked the servants, cherished the children, and, by her pious ex-) 4 daughter 
hortations, allayed the anguish of the father. In the family she always went/| One thing, however, seems pretty clear, namely—that although the parents 
by the appellation of aunt Gottfried. | led unexceptionable lives, and were what is commonly called highly respectable 
But ill fortune still clung to her. The maid, and the nurse who had been, people—and though the daughter received what is ordinarily considered a vir- 
engaged to take care of the child, became extremely ill; and the latter finally taous education, the whole was the result of merely worldly motives. There 
quitted the house, declaring that she saw clearly that she never should be well) was no foundation of principle—no sense of the beauty of virtue, nor delight 
whilst she remained in it. | In its practice for its own sake. The only object recognized was to gain the 
Presently, Mr. Rumpff's journeymen and apprentices began to vomit; and) @pprobation and good will of mankind; and when Gesche ‘Timm found she 
some months after his wife's death he was himself seized with a similar indis. could attain that end as well by the simulation as by the reality of virtue, she 
position. A healthy and strong-minded man, he exerted himself to struggle) chose the former as the easier of the two. 
against the malady ; and even fancied that the boys who worked in bis manu-|| Her first initiation into crime seems to have been by the way of petty thefts, 
factory, but ate their meals in the house, were merely diverting themselves by | which she practised on her parents, and of which she allowed her brother, 
aping him, when he heard them straining and vomiting too. | whose frequent misdemeanors laid him more open to suspicion, to bear the 
But resistance was vain ; he could keep nothing on his stomach ; everything blame. Live years of impunity at length emboldened her to purloin a cons ider- 
he ate caused him the most excruiating agonies, and his formerly blooming  |tble sum belonging to a lady who lodged in the house. Father Timm, as usu- 
health declined from day to day. Neither the remedies he had recourse to him-, @l, fell upon his son ; but the mother, who appears by this time to have got an 
self, nor those of the physician, were of the least avail. He grew worse and inkling of the truth, bade him hold his hand, and she would presently tell him 
worse ; he lost the use of his fingers and toes ; his body was as weak as an in-| Wha was the thief. Accordingly she went out ; and returning in about half an 
fant’s ; and his mind seemed to be threatened with a similar degree of imbeci-| hour, said she had been to a wise woman, who had shown her the face of the 
lity. He racked his imagination to discover the cause of these extrordinary real delinquent in a mirror. Whilst she spoke, she fixed her eyes significantly 
inflictions, and, like a man seeking for some hidden treasure, he ransacked eve-|'on the “angel of a daughter ; ” who finding she was discovered, had the pru- 
ry corner of his house from top to bottom. He never thought of poison ; but} dence to discontinue her practices. The affair, however, was hushed up; and 
he fancied there must be some decay ing substance about the house that exhal-) (resche’s character remained as fair in the eyes of the world as before. 
ed a vapour fatal to the health of all who inhabited it. He had the boards lift--- At twelve years of age, her school education being completed, she was re- 
ed, and the walls examined ; but in vain; nothing could be discovered. tained at home to do the house work and help her father. She also kept his 
At length the strong mind so far gave way, as to admit a doubt, whether books ; and made herself so useful by her diligence and her readiness as an ac- 
there might not indeed be some unknown and invisible influences—some spirits, eountant, that he was more than ever delighted with her, and was induced to 
of ill, that pursued mankind to their destruction; wasting their bodies, and) commit his affairs more and more to her management ; an advantage of which 
withering their minds. But here again aunt Gottfried came to his aid ; she}/she did not fail to avail herself after her own peculiar fashion, meantime, she 
watched over him like a mother; bade him trast in God; and when he de |,was cheerful, obedient, pious, and charitable. She was her parents’ almoner, 
scribed to her his sleepless nights of anguish, she earnestly wished him suoh and was taught to believe that tle prayers and blessings of the poor were the 
sweet rest as blessed her own piliow. ||sure passport to Heaven—a persuasion that influenced her whole subsequent 
This state of things had continued for upwards of a year, and nobody be-| life ; for whilst she administered poison with one hand, she adininistered charity 
lieved Mr. Rumpff would be long an inhabitant of ‘his world, when, having or-) with the other, secure in the belief that the good she did would efface the evil. 
dered a pig to be killed for the use of his family, the butcher sent him a small She had tears, too, ready upon all oceasions ; she wept when her father prayed 
choice bit of the animal tu taste, by way of specimen. As the pork was not and sang lis morning hymn ; and she wept when her victims, writhing in an- 
only very good, but sat nore easily on his stomach than anything he had lately) guish, called ou God to pity them and release them from their pains. 
taken, he deposited the remains of it in a closet, for his next day’s luncheon.) Yet, she was a woman of no violent passions. She was neither avaricious, 
He was rather surprised, however, on going to take it from the cupboard, to luxurious, nor even sensual; althougl later im life her lapses from chastity 
find it was not as he had left it. He had placed the rind underneath, but it had! might have given colour to the suspicion. She was cold, calm, and self pos- 
since been turned ; and, on looking more closely, he was startled by perceiving #essing. Her ruling passion was vanity, and an ordinate desire to be admired 
some grains of a white powder sprinkled over it; the more so, that he imme- and respected in the small and humble sphere that surrounded her. 
diately remembered to have remarked the same appearance on a salad and on,| Her amusements were dancing, in which her parent allowed her to take les- 
some broth which had been lately served to him. , sons, and acting plays wherein she greatly distinguished herself. As she was 
On the former occasions, he had applied to his good housekeeper, aunt Gott-| the prettiest, and also the cleverest amongst the young people, the best parts 
fried, to know what it was; and she had declared it to be grease. But now, were assigned to her, as well as the most ornamental attire the theatrical ward- 
for the first time, a dreadful suspicion possessed hiin ; could it be poison’ He robe could produce ; so that each representation became to her a triumph, and 
said nothing ; but secretly sent for his physician ; a chemical investigation soon, Was anticipated with the most eager delicht. However, the truth was, that 
revealed the mystery—the white powder was arsenic ''Gesche’s whole life was acting ; and there have been very few such consum- 
The discovery was made on the 5th of March; on the 6th, after a cursory ‘ate comedians seen, either on the boards, or the larger stage of the world. 
examination, Madame Gottfried was arrested. She was found in bed, and said) For forty-three years she maintained her part to such perfection, that no suspi- 
she was ill; but they carried her away to prison, nevertheless. ' gion had ever entered 1to men’s minds that she had any other character than 
The tidings of this most unexpected catastrophe soon spread over the city, the one she appeared in. 
and the dismay of its inhabitants was past all expression. A lady so beloved, | In order to augment her attractions and powers of pleasing, she was desirous 
so respected! So amiable, so friendly, so pious! Then came dark suspicions to learn music; but Father Timm not only thought this expense beyond his 
relative to the past—the strange mortality, the singular similarity of the symp-, meaus, but considered so refined an accomplishment ill adapted to a girl who 
toms that had attended the last illnesses of all who bad died in that house. had to do the work of a house-servant, and daily appear before the door with a 
People scarcely dared whisper their thoughts—but the reality far exceeded their broom in her hand. He, however, proposed that she should learn French, and 
imaginations ; and the proceedings against Madame Gottfried disclosed a tissue she made an apparent progress that delighted her master ; but like every thing 
of horrors, which, all circumstances considered, seers to surpass those of any ¢lse about her, it was only apparent. She had considerable aptness, but no ap- 
case on record. Her crimes, combined with hers successful hypocrisy, and plication. Study wearied her, so she employed an acquaintance to prepare her 
powers of fascination, were so terrific, that in the orderly and pious,city of Bre- lessons for her, desiring him to be careful to leave an error or two, to avoid sus- 
men, to this day, strange rumours and superstitions survive amongst the people picion. ‘The little she picked up of the language, however, helped her to play 
connected with the history of “Aunt Gottfried.” They believe that she tick- her part in life, when she had risen into another grade of society. 
led her children to death, in order to make a poisonous broth of their flesh ; that, | Gesche, or Gesina, as she now called herself, had rejected several offers of 
there was a vault under the house unknown to all but herself, where she pre- marriage, when being one evening at the theatre with her friend Marie Hecken - 
ed her poisons, and performed all sorts devilish deeds ; that she had the evil dorf, she was persecuted by the too obtrusive attentions of a stranger, who 
eye, and had slain innumerable children by merely looking at them; and they @ppeared by his air to be a person of some distinction. A young neigbour of 
were, moreover, thoroughly convinced that she was born a murderess from@her the Timm’s family, whose naine was Miltenburg, stept forward to protect her, 
mother’s womb, and inherited from her pireuts two books, which contained in- aud see her home ; and from that occasion an intimacy sprang up between them 
structions for all sorts of demoniaca! practices. which terminated in marriage 
It is not to be wondered at, that the ignorant should have sought in the su Though the son of a man in exceedingly good circumstances, and in point 
pernatural, an explanation of a phenomenon which confounded the experience of condition a very advantageous match tor Gesina, young Miltenburg’s repu- 
of the most enlightened. tation was not quite intacte. He had been drawn in at an early age to marry a 
On being conducted to the city prison Madame Gottfried denied all know- woman of very indifferent character, who had introduced him into a good deal 
ledge of the crime she was accused of. but a secret here came to light that as-. of dissipation and loose company. ‘The wife was dead, but the vices she had 
tonished the beholders litile less than the previous disclosures. Before being encouraged had not died with her. The young man’s health, as well as his 
conducted to the cell in which she was to be confined, she was, according to morals and his father’s fortune, were mjured by the life he led : and in spite of 
established regulations, placed in the hands of the female attendants to be ex- her humble station old Miltenburg was delighted to accept so virtuous and ex- 
amined ; and then, to their amazement, it was discovered that the lovely and emplary a daugter-in-law as Gesina. He testified his approval by a handsome 
admired Madame Gottfried was nothing but a hideous skeleton. Her fine com- settlement ; and whilst the young lady and her parents exulied in this unex- 
plexion was artificial—her graceful embonpoint was made up of thirteen pairs. pected stroke of fortune, the world in general lamented that so lovely and in- 
of corsets which she wore one over the other; in short, everv thing was false comparable a creature should be thrown away on an exhausted debauchee. 
about her; and when stripped of her factitious attractions, she stood before the | ‘The marriage ceremony was performed in Mr. Miltenburg’s picture-gallery. 
amazed spectators an object no less frightful from her physical deformities than! Over Gesina’s head hung a fine Madonna and Child by one of the old masters ; 
from her moral obliquity. |'on one side of it, Jesus distributing the bread and wine ; on the other, a head 
The effects of this exposure upon her own mind were curious ; her powers! of St. Peter—it was exactly on that spot that she afterwards poisoned her mo- 
of deception failed her—the astonishment and indignation she had assumed ther. 
vanished ; she attempted no further denials, but avowed her guilt at once, not) The young bride had no regard for her husband ; but the circumstances of 
in all its fearful details ; it took two years to do that. She gave the narrative) the marriage gratified her vauity and self love to the utmost. She brought 
of her crimes piece-meal, as they recurred to her memory; for she had cow- peace into a house where there had been nothing but strife and contention. 
mitted so many, that one had effaced the other from her mind. Even at the Her virtues shone the brighter from the dark ground of her predecessor's vices. 
_last, she admitted that she was by no means certain of having mentioned every ‘She was exalted into a goddess ; father aud son worshipped her, and power and 
body to whom she had administered poison. ‘dominion were given to her over the whole household. Her husband made her 
She was the daughter of a Jady’s tailor or man-milliner called Timm—a man superb presents, aud sought by ali manner of pleasures and indulgence to make 
of the most industrious and orderly habits, an assiduous reader of the Scrip- her amends for those imperiections which he was conscious his dissolute life 
tures and regular attendant at church. She and a brother, who entered the had entailed upon him, and which incapacitated him from winning the affections 
world at the same moment as herself, were born on the 6th of March, 1785. of a young bride. . 
The young man was wild, and joined the army of Napoleon; but Gesche was, In the present case, however, it is extremely problematical whether there 
a model ot perfection. Her person was delicate, almost etherial—her counte |were any affections to win; but her vanity soon found a suitor, if not her heart 


nance open and attractive, with a smile of benignity ever on her lips—her ™ young wine-merchant,, of the name of Gottfried, whom she met at a ball,’ 
movements were graceful, her manners bewitching, her demeanour modest, and| teok her fancy, and an intimacy sprung up between them, which seems to ha 
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met with no opposition on the part of the husband. A second lover, named 'long-survive the other. She also consulted several other fortune-tellers, who 
Karnov, was equally well received. Previous, however, to these lapses from all predicted the mortality that was to ensve amongst her connexions. She 
duty, she had several confinements, the result of which appear to have been an made no secret of this prophecy; but, on the contrary, frequently lamented 
extraordinary degree of leanness ; « defect which she remedied by putting on that she knew she was doomed to lose her children and all her relations. She 
an additional pair of corsets, as occasion required. The seventeen pairs which always concluded these communications by pious ejaculations, expressing @ 
were found in her wardrobe at her death, were sold in Bremen for so small a most perfect resignation to the will of Providence. ‘God's will be done ! 
sum as two groschen ; people being unwilling to have anything to do with them. The ways of the Lord are inscrutable, and we must bow to his decrees,” &c. 
it was supposed they were endowed with some magical properties. They had &e. 

certainly done a great deal of harm to their possessor: for she had materially in About this time, Frau Timm, the mother, was seized with an indisposition, 
jured her health, and aggravated the defect she was so anxious to conceal, by which continued fora fortnight, and inspired the daughter with lively hopes 
compressing her waist with thein. that the good woman was going to save her the trouble of helping her out of 

Gottfried appears to have been a good looking, agreeable, light- hearted, and the world, She did not die, however; and as this illness occurred just as the 
rather accomplished man. He had a weil selected library, played the guitar, old couple were changing their residence, the invalid took shelter in her daugh- 
and pubhshed two volumes of songs. Her inclination for him seems to have ter’s house, to get outof the way of the bustle. Here she was lodged in a fines 
approached more nearly to a passion tlian any she ever entertained ; whilst his ly furnished apartment, which she remarked was much too grand for an hum- 
assiduities appear to have been chietly prompted by his fiattered vanity, and a ble body like her; but Madame Miltenburg, smiling, bade her fancy herself in 
desire to enjoy the comforts and pleasures of Miltenburg’s house childbed, a jest which so took the old lady's fancy, that “she shook her sides 

These comforts and pleasures, however, were in some jeopardy, from young) with laughter.” 

Miltenburg’s improvidence and inattention to his business ; and his wife began Three days after this, Frau Timm, having requested her daughter to step 
to question with herself seriously, what was the value of his life; and what was home, for the purpose of fetching some little article she wanted, Madame Mil- 
the use of his living at all, with a constitution so ruined as to be incapabie of tenburg discovered, amongst her mother’s household goods, a small packet of 
any enjoyment. About this period, namely, in 1813, old Miltenburg, the rats’ bane, «* which, it appeared to her, Providence had Jain in her way.” She 
father, died, asfit was afterwards established, irom natural causes ; but this was carried it away with her ; and on the ensuing night she could not sleep for 
her first introduction to the grim tyrant, and she seems to have been determined the thoughts this acquisition suggested. 

to make herself thoroughly familiar with his features at once. She astonished However, the mother had a relapse, and again the daughter hoped she would 
every body by her constant visits to the chamber of death ; and the manner in leave the world withouther aid; but again she was disappointed; and, becom- 
which she contemplated the features and pressed the hands of the deceased ing impatient, she mixed some arsenic in a glass of lemonade, the favourite 

From this time the idea of getting rid of her husband gradually ripened into beverage of the invalid. Just as she was about to administer it, her own little 
an uncontrollable desire ; but she was at a loss how to set about it. In the mean- boy, Heinrich, came into the room with a book he had been reading, and asked 
while, in order to augment the interest felt for herself, and reconcile the world his grandmother if it were true, “that the hand of the undutiful child would 
to his loss, she maligned him on all hands ; whilst she supplied herself with grow out of the grave”’ Gesina said that the boy’s innocent question had cut 
money, by robbing both him and other persons who lived under the reof with ter to the soul; but it did not stay her hand. As she presented the fatal 
her, and exercised her extraordinary powers of dissimulation, by averting all draught to the old woman, three swallows flew into the room, and settled on 
suspicion from herself. She was still, in the eyes of the world, the most charm the bed; the mother, smiling, said, “see the three pretty birds ;” but the 
ing and exemplary of women, knees of the murdress shook, and her heart beat, for she thought they were 

Her resolution to despatch her husband, who, whatever his faults were. was the harbingers of death! She declared that such a thing had never happened 
only too kind and indulgent to her, was confirmed by 4 fortune teller, whom, before or since; that no swallows built about the house, or frequented the 
about this time, she consulted. ‘Ihe woman told her that every body belong- neighbourhond 
ing to her would die off ; and that she would then spend the remainder of her ‘The poison did its work ; the dying woman took the sacrament, and bade 
life in prosperity and happiness. She aiterwards said that her choice of the tender adieu to her husband and daughter, committing her absent son to the 
means were decided by seeing a play of Kotazebue’s.in which some very amiable care of the latter She bade the old man rejoinher quickly in heaven ; and he, 
and interesting hero attains his objects by poisoning everybody’who stands in the pressing her hand affectionately, answered, “ that in two months he would fol- 
way of them. She, however, from a remarkable degree of delicacy towards low her” 
her own conscience, always avoided the use of the otlensive words murder or Gesina related, that, whilst she was mixing the poison for her mother, she 
potson—she had recourse to the dainty paraphrase of + giving a person some- was seized with such a violent fit of laughter, that she was almost frightened at 
thing.” herself; but she comforted herself with the idea, that her mother would 

She now recoliected that her mother used to combat the rats and inice, with soon so laugh in heaven.” By the body, she felt neither pity nor remorse ; 
which her house was infested, by arsenic ; and, under pretence that she wanted’ she was, on the contrary, cheerful, and fortified in the resolution to remove 
it for the same purpose, she asked tor some. ‘Lhe mother gave it her, Indding all obstacles out of the way of herdesires. Accordingly, on the day of the in- 
her be very cautious to keep it from the children. After an interval, during terment, which was the 10th of May, she gave her youngest girl, Johanna, 
which her heart seems to have failed her, she administered the first dose to her some arsenic on a bit of the funeral cake. ‘The child fell ill immediately, 
husband, at breakfast. When he had tinished his repast, the poor man went Mr. Gottfried quieted it with some wine and water, and put it tobed. An hour 
out, whilst she “* ascended the stairs, and looked out of the window after him. afterwards, when the mother looked into the cradle. the child was dead. A 
wondering whether he would be brought home dead.” few days had only elapsed when she despatched her eldest daughter, Adeline, 

He was not brought home, but returned of his own accord, and took to his in the same manner. The litle girl died in her arms ; she was a beautiful 
bed; where she continued to “ give him something,” as occasion required child ; and when she was gone, the mother had a picture which happened to 
The sufferings of the unfortunate victim were frightful, andjfor thejlast four days resemble her, handsomely tramed, and hung in her own room, calling it * her 
she kept out of his room ; not, as she admitted, irom any conscientious pangs, beloved Adeline ” 
but from an apprehension that he would suspect her ; but she stood atthe door. The poer old grandfather was greatly affected by the death of the children ; 
listening to his cries and groans. Unhappily for the many she afterwards con- and he daily visited the grave where they and his wife were laid ; but his daugh- 
ducted through the same path of anguish, to the grave, she was not suspected ter comforted him with her filial attentions. One day about a fortnight after 
On the contrary, he died, committing lis wife and children‘to the care of Gott) the death of Johanna, she gave him when he called on her, a nice basinfof 
fried. eoup. He relished it exceedingly ; and told her thather tender care would 

She was apprehensive that the appearance of the body might have suggested prolong his life. WWhea he had taken the soup she accompanied him te his own 
soe unpleasant ideas to the mother, who had so lately supplied her with ar- house. and thenieit him. ‘That night she did not undress or go to bed, for she 
senic ; and when they were nailing down the coffin, she thought * Milteaburg knew she should be sent for. 
would surely awake with the knocking !"’ , Inthe morning, about four o'clock, the expected message came. Father 

But no such unfortunate events interfered with her plans. Her father under- Timm was verv ill and wished to see his beloved daughter. She went, and re- 
took to settle her affairs, and when all was arranged, she found herself a rich mained with him till he died. Several witnesses who recalled the circumstan- 
widow. She had suitors too, and offers of marriage, but her preference for Gott- ces of the old man’s death, declared that whilst she attended him, she was not 
fried, who, before her husbands death, had become an inmate of the house, and lonly calm, but cheerful. She remembered that wine and water had relieved the 
still remained so, continued undiminished. He, however, made no proposals, eufferings of Johanna, and went to fetch some for her father. When she re- 
her parents having openly declared that she should never marry him with their turned, he was sitting on the ground, talking of his blessed wife, whom he said 
consent, she began to entertain serious thoughts of removing that obstacle, le saw sitting on the bed waiting forhim. He died on the 28th of June. 

* by giving them something too.” : These deaths caused neither suspicion or surprise Her little son Henry 

Remorse of conscience she had never felt ; the ouly feeling that occasionally alone asked her why God took all her children from her. She said, this ques- 
clouded her satisfaction in the success of her scheme, was the fear of discovery tion was a dagger in her heart, for Henry was her favourite child. This did 
As time advanced and impunity gave her contidence, the apprehension ina great not, however, prevent her poisoning hita, also, in the ensuing month of Septem- 
degree subsided. ‘The extraordimary strength of her nerves is evinced by the ber. He seemsto have been a remarkably interesting boy, and his sufferin 
following circumstance. Nhe related, whilst in coniinement, that shortly alter were se intense, that monster as she was, she relented for a moment as she 
the death of Miltenburg, as she was standing, in the dusk of the evening, in lier stood by his bedside. She senifor milk. which she believed to be an antidote ; 
drawing-room, she suddenly saw a bright light hovering at no great distance but the child died in inexpressible agonies. He also said he saw those welting 
above the floor. It advanced jtowards her bed-room doorjand then disappeared. for him that had gone before. ‘Oh mother!” cried he, ‘see Adeline there ! 
This recurred on three successive evenings. On another occasion she saw a She is standing by the stove How she smiles on me. Thore is my father 
shadowy appearance hovering near her—** Ach! deuke ich, das ist Miltenburg too! J shall soon be with them in heaven !"’ Was there ever fiction so trag- 
seine Erscheinung Alas! thonght I, that is the ghost of Miltenburg.” ic as this ! 

Yet did not this impression stay her murderous hand. During the rest of | The rapidity with which all these members of her family had descended to 
her life, and especially when in prison, she declared she was visited by the ap- the grave, at length began to excite some notice, and her friends recommended 
paritions of those she had poisoned ; indeed it was, at last, the terror these a post mortem examination of the last sufferer. ‘The doctor declared the child 
spectres inspired her with, that won her to confession. ‘ had died from introsusception of the bowels; nobody thought of disputing his 

It is a very remarkable fact, that for several years Madame Gottfried had a judgment ; and no more was thought of the matter, except that the amiable 
servant girl, called Beta Cornelius, who was herself one of the most honest, Madame Miltenburg was the most unfnrtunate of women. 
industrious, innocent, and pure mioded creatures that ever existed, living in in- ‘These events were followed by a very severe illness which attacked hereelf, 
timate and close communion with her, who continued to believe her an angel and brought her also to the brink of the grave; without, however, producing 
of goodness. So exalted, indeed, was the girl's opinien of her mistress, that jany moral effect in her character. The only influence it had on her conduct 
she became occasionally the unconscious instrument of her crimes ; and so great was, that from this time she endeavoured to set up a balance of good works, 
was her respect, that she was silent about whatever she saw , and whatever that should outweigh her crimes She not only relieved the poor that applied 
she was desired to do, she did without question or suspicion. to her for aid ; but she sought them out inall directions. Amongst other bene- 

In the meantime, Gottfried’s proposals were not forthcoming ; and believing ficeut acts, she presented a sister of her father’s with a bit of land that had 
him to be withhe d by the objections her parents made to the match, on the fallen to her with the rest of the old man’s property. 
one hand, and by the consideration of her having a family of childrer, on the Her next victim was her brother, who returned very inopportunely from the 
other, she thought it was time to remove these obstacles out of his way. She wars, an invalid and a cripple. There were several powerful motives for put- 
said that her resolution, with respect to her parents, had been fortified by the ‘ting him out of the way. She was ashamed of him in every point of view, 
pious and frequently expressed wishes of the old people, that neither might |He was not acreditabie relation for so elegant a person as Madame Miltenburgs 
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he wo. | «© an impediment to her marriage with Gottfried ; and he would 
doulitess claim a share of the inheritance. 

He arrived on the Friday ; and on the Sunday following she poisoned him. 
He died, raving ab out his horse and his mistress; and crying * Vive L’Empe- 
reur!” ‘This was on the Ist of June, 1816,a year after the decease of her 
former victims. | 

All obstacles were now removed, and yet Gottfried made no proposals, al- 
though she nursed him through a severe sickness, and her attentions to him 
were unremitting. At length, however, she became in the family-way, and 
her honour was at stake. Once and again he promised to marry her, and still 
drew back ; whether influenced by aversion, or an indistinct presentimnent of 
evil, does not appear. for her part, passion was satisfied, and love extinet ; 
but she wanted his name, rank, and inheritance, and the backward lover, at 
length, gave his word. When they had been asked twice in church, however, 
she reflected that as he married her on compulsion, they never would be happy 
together ; and that it would be advisable » to give him something too.” Nay, 
that it would be better to do itat once. When he found himself at the point 
of death, he would assuredly marry her, and she thus secured thename and 
the fortune, without the burthen attached to tnem. 

She poisoned him with some almond milk and arsenic, on the day the mar- 
riage was proclaimed, and the final ceremony was performed whilst he was 
writhing in agony. Before he died, he exacted from her a promise that she 
would never take a third husband ; and she declined all subsequent proposals 
on the plea of this promise to her * blessed Gottfried ” 

Nobody suspected her ; who could have supposed that she had poisoned 
this long-desired husband on her wedding day ' 

She was now Madame Gottfried, Countess of Orlamunde, and from the year. 


ject of it. She declared herself persecuted by the apparitions of her victims ; 
and strangely enough sought refuge at the graves to which she had sent them. 
| But ali this terror brought no repentance, nor even surcease ; she still ad- 
‘ministered her fatal drug, and took away the lives of two innocent children ; 
one, the foster son, and only consolation of her unhappy friend Maria Hecken- 
dorf. 

She was arrested for administering poison to Mr. Rumpff, on the 6th of 
March, 1828. On her trial, it was clearly established that she had sent fifteen 
persousout of the world—how inany she had incapacitated for living in it with 
comfort, it was impossible to ascertain precisely, but at least as many more. 

With respect to her means of procuring, without exciting suspicion, so con- 
stant a supply of arsenic as she used, she bought it in jars in the form of rats- 
bane. On one occasion, some of this deadly minture being offered for sale, 
when she was at Mr Klem’s, she aflected not to know what it was; and on 
being informed, she requested young Mr. Klein to purchase some for her, as 
‘she could not think of touching it herself. 

Sull, admitting her to have been the most consummate hypocrite that ever 
jexisted, her long impunity, and the success of her deceptions, seems incompre- 
shensible. Not only did deaths follow upon her footsteps, but every body died 
‘of the same malady and with similar symptoms. ‘The persevering ill-luck that 
jattended her, showing itself, however, in no shape but the mortality of her con- 
jnexions, Was a fact so remarkable that it had attracted general notice, and 
jmust have been known to many persons of discernment and intelligence in va- 
jrious grades of life ; stil! no glimmering of the truth aroused them to the in- 
vestigation of so mexplicable a circuinstance. 

‘The art, too, with which she caused the withered and hideous skeleton 
which enclosed the demon within her, to assume the appearance of freshness and 


1819 to 1823 she made no use of her dreadful secret ; but although she had /embonpoint, is almost equally extraordinary ; knowing, as we do, how extreme- 
removed husbands, children, and parents out of her path, was she happy ! No ;) ly difiicult it is to make art look like nature; and how easily we discern the 
she was alone and wretched. This she admitted in her confessions ; and also) |fictitious from the real, whether in hair, teeth, form, or complexion. Had 
that after the death of her little Heinrich she had often felt remorse. ** She | London or Paris been the scene of Madame Gottfried’s adventures, instead of 
could not bear to see other people happy with their children ; the sight of the ithe staid city of Bremen, we inchine to think so valuable a secret would not 
joyous young creatures passing her house as they came from school pierced her |have been permitted to die with her. Some enterprising artist would assuredly 
to the heart ; she would shut herself up in her room and weep; and when the jhave purchased it by paying her counsel, and have thus secured his own for- 
clear moon shone over her head she would survey the estate of which she was |e. thea 
now the sole possessor, and asked how she had earned it !” Besides the terrors she suflered from the supernatural visitations of her mur- 
But these glimpses of humanity were of short duration. It appeared that \dered friends, Madame Gottfried was tortured by all sorts of horrible imagin- 
“the blessed Gottfried,” as she always called him, had debts; there were Ings. Aware of the universal abhorrence and execration of which she was the 
claims on his estate, and as she spent a good deal of movey, and dispensed con- jobject, she teared that some strange and terrible death would be invented for 
siderable sums in charity, she soon found herself in want of funds. At this pe ‘her—as that she would be bound to the bodies of her victims, and laid alive in 
riod she seems to have formed a /iaison with a certain Mr. X,a gentleman of ve grave with them ; or that she would be flung as food to some wild beasts 


family and fortune ; but being an influential person, the particulars of his inti- 
macy with her never transpired. Certain it is, however, that he lent her large 


that happened to be exhibiting in the town at the time. 
One of her most trying moments was when she was shown her picture, pain- 


sums of money, but fortunately for himself he made no advances without ta- |ted asshe really was, striptof all her rags and patches, in the prison dress’ 
king her bond for the debt. ‘This precaution saved his life ; she could have | I'he only comfort she derived was from the observation that her nose was stil) 
poisoned him but she could not aunihilate the papers. He was the only person handsome. 


connected with her who never tasted of her deadly drugs. 


Madame Gottfried was not led to the scaffold till three years after her ap- 


Her acquaintance with this gentleman seems to have introduced her to a great | prehension. She wished very much to die before the moment of execution ar- 
many pleasures. He gave her fetes and parties, presented her with opera jrived, and attempted to starve herself, but had not resolution to abstain from 


tickets, and showered on her all manner of gifts and gallantries. To use her 
own expressions, “she began to live again ; she forgot the past, and thought 


herself the happiest person in the world!" She hada great many suitors for | 
her hand, and she was surrounded by friends who revered her as a suflering | 


el. She affected to be very religious ; the poor blessed her, and the rich 
respected her. ‘This wasin 1819; and she looked upon these as some of the 
happiest days of her life. 

he next person she helped out of the world was a gentleman of the name of 

Zimmerman. He wished to marry her, but marriage, as she admitted in her 
confessions, was by this time out of the question. Her whole life was a lie; 
there was uo truth about her, inside or out. Her body was made up of paint 
and paddings, and her conduct was a tissue of deceit and hypocrisy. She 
could risk no close communion, nor intimate inspection ; but although she 
could not marry him she could borrow money of him on the strength of his 
love. This she did, and as he had not the prudence of Mr. X. she poisoned 
him to get rid of the debt. 

She also gave a few doses to her old friend Maria Heckendorf, who offend- 
ed her by some untimely advice—not enough to kill the poor woman, but sufil- 
cient to deprive her of the use of her hands and feet, which, is she lived by her 
labour, was almost as bad. | 

After the death of Zimmerman she made a visit to Hanover, where she 
seems to have been received in the im the highest society, and to have been 
universally feted and admired. She received especial kindness from a family 
of the name of Klein, who were irresistibly fascinated by the charms of her 
manner. During her residence there she wrote the most affectionate letters. 
to the suffering Maria Heckendorf, offering to pay the expenses of her ill- 
ness, and recommending her resignation to the milictions of Providence. 

Her return to Bremen, however, was less agreeable. She there found her 
creditors troublesome, and she administered poison in greater or less quantities 
to a variety of people. One of the most lamentable cases was that of a young 
woman, a teacher of music, called Anna Myerholtz, who by her industry sup-, 
— a blind father, eighty years of age. She attended the poor creature in 

er last agonies, and when her eyes were closed in death she opened her desk 
and carried away all the little savings she had accumulated for the support of 
her now desolate parent. 

About this time, being in company with a friend at the theatre, who shed 
tears at the tragedy of Hamlet, she bade her “ not weep, for thank God it was 
only aplay !” 

‘0 po t to enumerate the number of persons whose health she utterly de- 
stroyed, without absolutely killing them, would be tedious. Every offence or, 
annoyance, however insignificant, was requited with adose of arsenic. Scarcely| 
@ person that came near her escaped when there was any thing to be got by) 
their deaths, though it were only a few dollars. ‘Thus she despatched her good 
friend Johann Mosees, who had lent her money and wanted to marry her; her 
faithful servant Beta Cornelius, who had laid by a little hoard of fifty dollars ; 
and the worthy Mr. Klein of Hanover, who had also assisted her with a loan 
to some considerable amount. Indeed she poisoned the whole of Mr. Klein's! 
family, but he alone died. 


‘food long enough for her purpose. She requested the attendants, in case they 
found her dead, “to bind up her mouth and wipe the death damps from her 
face, that she might not lock so hideous.” 
| She was extremely atilicted when she saw the unbecoming dress she was to 
jwear on the scaffold, and put it on with the greatest reluctance. She died a 
|hypocrite, as she had lived, atlecting a piety and repentance she evidently did 
not feel. When her head fell beneath the sword of the executioner, thousands 
jof voices from the assembled multitude hailed the triumph of that earthly judg- 
iment which sent her to her great account before her Heavenly Judge. 
| Her head, preserved in spirits, and her skeleton in a case, are still to be seen 
in the Museum of Bremen. 

It isa tact worth remarking, that the predominant passion of these three 
jwomen, Ursinus, Zwanziger, and Gottfried, was an inordinate vanity. 


| A TALE OF CANADA. 

| Inthe year 17—, and during your grandfather’s lifetime, Pierre, a brig 
bound from a port in Scotland to Quebec was wrecked on the dangerous 
jand unhospitable coast of the island of Anticosti, situated nearly at the mouth 
jof eurriver, It was late in the season, and the privations and hardships 
lendured by the survivors of the calamity were dreadful. Of the survivors 
there were but four, and of these two subsequentiy died of exhaustion and 
suffering at the farm-house of my father, at St. Nicolas. 

| * The hapless crew of this ill-fated vessel were seventeen in number ori- 
‘ginaliy, but haa perished ove by one, by cold, hunger, and the attacks of 
bears and wolves, leaving but four to teil the disastrous tale. A boat be- 
longing to Gaspé, returning trom the bey ot Fundy, fortunately for these 
dying men, happened to be driven by stress of weather to the very spot 
where the brig had been wrecked. ‘The litle craft, from drawing less wa- 
ter, was enabled to anchor so near the shore as to be sheltered from the ef- 
tects of the storm: and the crew, Witnessing the pitiable condition of the 
unfortunate sufferers on the beach, rescued and carried them safely to 
Gaspé. The strangers were hospitably received, and when they were suffi- 
ciently recovered to undertake the journey to Quebec, they were furnished 
with clothes and money on their departure. They travelled but slowly— 
sometimes on foot, and occasionally being otiered seats in a charette (a 
‘kind of timber waggon), from one vi.'age to another, They were nearly a 
‘tortnight before they reached St. Nicolas, where they arrived in a most mi- 


| serable plight—weakened by their previous sufferings, their strength pros- 


trated, and worn out by fatigue. Their heart-rending tale excited the com- 
passion of the inhabitants, and as my father was ever foremost in acts of cha- 
rity, he offered the nen asylum beneath his root. Two of these wre ched 
beings Were Common sea faring men, aiid they both died ; one ot the remain- 
ing pair had been the mate of the vessel, but the other was a young man of 
a decidedly superior stamp, in person, in manners, appearance, address, and 
speech, He was superlatively handsome, and his deportinent was that of a 
highly born gentleman, who had mixed in good society. The mate of the 
ibrig, When questioned as to the rank and calling of his companion in 
lmistortune, couid afford no ihniormuation on the subject; be said that various 


One motive for the criuwe which ultimately rid the world of this monster of conjectur s jad been hazaided as to ihe station Lu lite of his captain’s pas- 
wickedness, appears to have been despair. She began to apprehend that Mr. jsenger, that no clue had been given as to his whereabouts in the mother 


were 
of the agonies she had inflicted on others came home to herself at last. If a 
storm raged in the atmosphere, or a fire inthe town—if a river overflowed its 
banks, or the neighbours quarrelled in the street, she thought she was the ob- 


« 


Rumpff suspected her. Indeed, at this time, she thought heaven and earth country, and that no one knew anything as to his former mode of life or pur- 
longued together to betray her ; and it was satisfactory to learn that some |suits: he had been shipped at Greenock under the name of Jackson, but 


|that every one on board was under the impression that it was an assumed 
one ; and this was all the information that could be obtained. . 
‘On my first introduction to this mysterious individual, | became fasci- 
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nated by his polished and easy manuers, although there was an evident he! 
sitation and restraint when questioned as to his motive for visiting Cars ta | 
He admitted that he was net the bearer of any letters of introduction tothe. 


families in either province, but his motive for undertaking so long a voyage! ‘ a 
With this samewhat vague and) been amusing myself with my gun as IT pursued my way by the dark flow- 


| ing water, and bad killed several snipe and wild towl, whem my attention 


arose from adesire to gratify hie curiosity 
vosatistactory exolanation our family were tain compelled to be satisfied 


satisfactory termination the object of my mission, I was returning home. 
ward, and as it the finger of Providence had directed my steps thither, « 

irresistable tmpulse ied me towards the stupendous cataract, ju tly termed 
one of the wonders of this vast continent. [ had, according to enstom, 


*The mate and our other ancommunicative guest lefttusin a few devs tor was arrested by a long, ringing, discordant yell, resembling the deseripti:s 


Quebec, where the foriner soon obtained employment on board a homeward 
bound ship; the latter was to all appearances idle, and a wanderer, wiih- 
out any ostensible occupation, and without acquaintances. On one or two 


occasions I met the young man on the banks of the river Charles, and in, 
some meadows under Beauport, where, like myself, he had come in quest 


Our greeting was always friendly, and f might say cordial, or I 


of snipes. 
The last time | eve: saw 


liked him iu spite of his caution and reserve. 


him in the neighborhood of Quebec was in the spring of the year following, 


hisarrival amongst us. We met in some stubble and fallow-fields behind 
the village of Beauport, where a very tolerable sprinkling of snipe is sure 
to be found, as the floods drive the birds from the marshes. Jackson, or 
the handsome ‘ Jack Tar,’ as he was nickuamed, gave me to understand 
that he had taken up bis quarters at Indian Lorette, a village romantically 
situated about six or seven miles from Quebec—that he liked the country, 
and should make fricuds with some Indians living in the village, in the 
hope of accompanying them on their hunting expeditions on their retura 
from Lower Canada. We shot together during the afternoon, and after an 
exchange of drams we parted, and as it proved, for the ast time. 

* My father’s dealings with the merctants for timber, staves, and shingles, 
led me frequently into the city of Quebec, and taking some interest in the 
welfare of this young man, I made inquiries a3 to his haunts and habits of 
every person likely to afford me any information. All I could learn was 
that he occasionally walked with his gun on his shoulder from Indian Lo- 
rette to the lower town, and had been heard to make inquiries ata ship- 
broker’s, if any captains of trading vessels lately arrived from Eurvpe had 
asked for a gentleman named Edwin Jackson, or if any packages had been 
received so directed. 

‘ Conjectures were as rife as ever as to who this Mr. Edwin Jackson was, 
when the towns, both upper aud lower, of Quebec were in « state of com- 
motion, and all the antiquated virgins in a state of horror and alarm, on 
learning that this mysterious stranger had eloped with the young and beau- 
tiful daughter of one of the Indian chiefs inhabiting the village of Lorette 
The girl had been one of the principal attractions of this pretty village. 
Every traveller and visitor on arriving at Quebec was taken to see the hand- 
some Indian maid—in short, she was the show of the place. The father of 
this interesting girl was a man of colossal stature, and ofa stern, forbidding 
aspect, but dignified in his deportment. and rarely conversing with his 
wife and child. His features were regular and finely former, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance when relaxing towards a smile was decidedly 
handsome, The mother was a passive, inoffensive animal, like the gene- 
rality of the wives of Indian chiefs ; she had the remains of beauty certainly, 
but her face was void of expression, and she seemed but the creature of her 
husband’s will. The stern and proud father, however, doted on his child 
—she was his idol: and this circumstance alone, to say nothing of the 
chief’s well-known character, and an Indian’s disposition, should have ope- 
rated as a check to the young nan, ere he robbed the parents of one so dear 
to them. 

* It would seem that Jackson, by reason of his fondaess for field sports, 
had found favor in the eyes of the chief. They shot and fished together, 
and they would frequently absent themselves tor a week at a time, in quest 
of four-footed game. Little did the unsuspecting father tnagime that he 
was fostering a serpent in his bosom, and nursing the despotler of his peace 
and the honor of his child. Little dreaming of the misery about to be in- 
flicted on him by his ‘ pale face’ guest, the handsome * Jack Tar’ was a 
welcome visitor beneath the root of the Inaian’s humble dwelling. The 
fair and confiding girl was not proof against the wiles of her wary seducer ; 
he won her virgin heart, and she idolized the handsome stranger. In an 
evil hour he conquered, and she was a degraded being. Dreading the con- 
sequences of a discovery of their indiscretion, the guilty pair fled from the 
village—but wither ? No one knew for weeksand months. Had the flight 
taken place in tie wilds of the untrequented torest, their track would have 
been discovered by the unerring instinct of the keen sighted Indian; but 
in a populous district, and the immediate neighborhood of a great city, how 
could the fugitives be traced ? 

‘It was subsequently ascertained that Jackson and the abducted Indian 
maiden concealed themselves in an obscure dwelling in the suburbs of Que- 
bec for a few weeks ; and it appeared that they found their way, with the 
utmost caution, to Montreal, and from thence to Chambly and St. Johns, 
where they contrived, and with the desired success, to conceal themselves 
on the borders ot Lake Champlain fora short time longer. Emboldened 
by the success which had so tar attended their plans they decided on pro- 
ceeding to the upper province; and crossing the St. Lawrence once more, 


| but faintly distinguish what was passing, 
| Indian rushed trom the wigwam, making the woods resound with his in- 
'fernal vells, while he brandished a tomahawk in his right hand, and helo in 


I had heard of the death wor whoop, as given by the ladian warriors in bate 
tle. On turniag to the spot from whence this u usual sound proceeded, | 
could distinguish the forms of two men, the one on the ground as if relax. 
ling his hold after a death struggle, and the other a tall athletic Indian bend- 
ling over a prostrate form, the hair of the head remaining firmly held in the 
hand, I approached cautiously, and fortunately unobserved, tor had my 
vresence been di-covered my doom would have been sealed. I conld now 
distinguish from behind a tree where I had concealed myself, a female form 
in the act of supplicating the conqueror in the recent struggle—the appeal 
was vain, for the fragile form was dragged towards the hut, where I could 
Presently the tall and muscular 


his left a human scalp, which he savagely gloated on with the eyes and 
smile of a maniac. The chiet was too much occupied with his barbarous 
achievement (o notice me, although in his cooler moments my presence 
could not have escaped deiection. He passed within afew yards of the spet 
where | stood, bounding like a deer. He was evidently making tor the ri- 
ver—I followed him, but cautiously, as may well be imagined, as | was de- 
sirous to ascertain the meaning o! the scene to which I had been an invol- 
untary eye witness. He reached the bank about half a mile below the epot 
where his late exploit had been performed, and from atnongst some sedges 
ae dragged forth a canoe, into which he jumped. He then deliberately sat 
down, tighted his pipe, and from the bottom of his frail bark he dragged 
forth a bottle ; he appeared to drink freely of its contents, and having sa 
done, he pulled forth a blanket, and wrapping himself iu it, he shoved the 
canoe from the bank, and paddled into the centre of the rapid current, 
This to me was for the moment inexplicable, as he was rushing to ivevita- 
ble destruction. 

‘I need scarcely tell you, Pierre, continued Francis, “ that the Niagara, 
ere it reaches the Fall, flows over an inclined plane some two or three miles 
above it, and that once within the influence of the impetuous current, no 


| human power can arrest the progress of any substance drawn withta its ire 


But the selt-immolator was as unconcerned as if he were 
going to a marriage feast insiead of destruction | ran as fast as my legs 
would carry me, to see the termination of this harrowing sce.e The ine 
jian was immovable, save when he applied the bottle to his mouth—pres- 
ently the buoyant little bark with its living freight was whirled rouad with 
frightful rapidity while urged forward on its frightful course ; again was it 
drawn Ly a hidden agency within the vortex of the turbid stream, and whirl- 
ed round ere it was carried to the dark sheet of water immediately above 
the cataract. Breathless, and all but stupified by what was passing before 
wy bewildered sight, | can just remember seeing the Indian and his canoe 
borne with the fleetness of the wind to the edge of ihe precipice, and sud. 
denly disappear. The suicide met the death he courted with stoical indife 
ference, draining his bottle (which contained rum) while rushing into the 
presence of his Maker. As a matter of course, he was carried into the 
foaming abyss below, aud hidden beneath the boiling water. The bedy was 
found some three weeks aiterwards, cast upon the pebbiv shore below the 
unfathomable pool at the bottom ot this stupendous fall; the corpse was 
much muiilated, but a human scalp was found firmly fastened in the girdle 
ot the Tudian’s belt. This, 1 need not tell you, was the sealp of Jackyon, 
the seducer of his child 

* As soon as I had recovered my self-possession, | retraced my steps toe 
wards the hut where the first act of this horrid tragedy had been periormed, 
On arriving within a tew yards of the rude dweliing, I found the body of my 
European acquaintance Jackson frightfully mutilated, and minus his s-alp ; 
at the door, and against a post,asickening sight was before me—tha of a 
young and beautiful female strangled against a post: a cord with a noo-e 
had been thrown over her head, and three turns of the rope from the father’s 
hand had too surely done the deed. The long-wished-tor hour had arrived 
when a deeply rooted and long cherished craving for revenge cowld be sa- 
tiated. | hadto trave! many miles ere I could procure assistance; the bo- 
dies were removed to the nearest township, and laid in one grave; and 
thus | draw the curtain over my promised tale, which | seldom repeat, and 
never without shuddering.’ 


resistable power. 


MODERN ITALIAN HISTORY. 

Upon the fifth day of February, 1783, the province of Calabria was visited 
with a terrific earthquake. ‘The sway of earth shook like a thing unfirm,” 
thousands of houses crumbled to their base, tens of thousands of human beings 
were buried beneath ruins, or engulphed by the gaping ground In the small 


they directed their steps to La Chine, from whence they stole up the banks and ancient town «i Squillace, the devastation was frightful; amongst others, 
of the Ottawa, and eventually reached Kingston, in the neighborhood of the spacious mansion of the noble family of Pepe was overthrown and utterly 
which town they concealed themselves for some time longer. Some infor- destroyed. At the time of this calamity, Irene Assanti, the wife of Gregorio 
matien which the fugitives obtained induced them to cross Lake Ontario; Pepe, was in daily expectation of being brought to bed. In vain was it attempt- 
and having reached York (now called Toronto), where they halted again ed to find a fitting refuge for the suffering and feeble woman. The ruin that 
for some days, not deeming themselves safe from the pursuit of an infuria- had overtaken her dwelling extended for leagues around ; not a rooftree stood 
ted father, they sought a more sequestered spot, and finally established in the doomed district ; misery and desolation reigned throughout the land. A 
themselves in arudely constructed hut, within a short distance of the Nia- tent was hastily erected ; and, under its scanty shelter, in a season of extreme 
gara river, on the British side, and about two miles above the celebrated rigour, the lady gave birth to a son, who was baptized by the name of William. 
Falls. : _ Soothsayers would have argued a stormy existence to the child who thus first 
‘ Was the injured father inactive during this long interval? The qu es-) saw light when « the frame and huge foundation of the earth shak'd like a cow - 
tion is best answered by putting another—Was a North American Indian ard.” Such omens might have attended the birth of an Alexander, a Cesar, or 
ever known to permit an injury to remain unrevenged? For days and 4 Napoleon, marking the advent of one of those human meteors sent at long ine 
nights had the broken-hearted father pursued the author of the grievous teryals to astonish and dazzle the world. In this instance, if the man born du- 
wrong inflicted on him—the despoiler of his domestic comfort, his darling ‘ing Nature’s most terrible convulsion, was not destined to exercise a material 
child. With the stealth and caution w hich mark the Indian character, the, or lasting influence on the fate of nations, at least his lot was cast in troublous 
chief sought his intended victim’: and though often bafiled in the attempt and agitated times ; he took share in great events, came in contact with extra- 
by the obstacles thrown in his way, such as large towns, and populous vil- ordinary men, passed through perils and adventures such as few encounter, 
Jages, and trequent paths and highways, be toiled diligently, though for a) ang fewer still survive. The last Sixty years, comprising the most interresting 
long time fruitlessly, with a patience and perseverance that nene but ade- ang important chapter in the history of Europe, perhaps of the world, have been 
nizen of the wilds can understand or accomplish. The day of retribution rojitie in sudden turrnsformations and startling reverses of fortune. During that 
did come, however, and chance so willed it that I should witness the clos- jeriod of revolution and restless activity, we have seen peasants become prin- 
ing scene of this appalling history. , ae 6 | ces, private soldiers oceupying the thrones of great and civilized countries, ob- 
‘I had been sent by my father beyond the Niagara frontier, in company! seure individuals in every walk of life raised by opportunity, genius, and the 
with two American timber dealers, to open a negotiation for ‘a clearance, ‘caprice of fate, to the most exalted positions. Some of these have maintained 
of which they were the proprietors, and to make a bargain also for bark and), 
raft timber to be sent to Kingston. Having concluded and brought to a 


Memoirs of General Pepe. Written by himself. London, 1846. 
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themselves on the giddy pinnacle on whiel. fortune placed them. © They are the||ders of these banditta. His cruelties. as related by General Pepe, almost exe 
few. Reverses, ever more sudden and extraordinary than their upward progress,| ceed belief. ‘He butchered in the most dreadful manner all who fell into his 
have cast down the majority from their high estate. Transitions have been||power and with his own hands murdered nearly four hundred of them, chiefly 
rapid, from the palace to the prison, {rom the sway of kingdoms to the suffe-!|Frenchmen and Neapolitans. Bloodthirsty by nature, he seemed to revel in 
rings of emigration, from the com:nand of mighty armies to the weariness and |shedding blvod, and carried his cruelty to such a pitch, that when seated at his 
obscurity of a forced inactivity. Fortunes built up in a year, have been knock-| meals, he delighted in having constar.tly before him a human head newly divid - 
ed down in a month ; again reconstructed, they have been yet more rapidly de- ed from the trunk and streaming with blood. This monster, the perpetrator of 
stroyed Such changes have been as numerous, often as strikingly contrasted, 80 many horrors, was, nevertheless, greeted by King Ferdinand and his Queen 
as the shifting visions of a magic lantern, or the fitful corruscationsjof a firework Caroline, in the most affectionate manner by the title of ‘ dear general,’ and of 
Within a short balf century, how often has the regal purple been bartered for ‘faithful supporter of the throne.’ ” 
the fugitive’s disguise, the dictator s robe fo: a prison garb, the fortunate sol- After long and unaccountable delay, two columns were formed for the pur- 
dier’s baton of command for the pilgrim’s staff and the bitter bread of exile. suit of the Bourbonites, and a regular civil war began. At first the Republi- 
Notable instances of such disastrous fluetuations are to be found in the memoirs cans, supported by the French, had the best of the fight, and the strong towns 
of the Neapolitan general Guglielmo Pepe. of Andria and Trani were taken.jafter a vigorous defence. with great loss to the 
One of the youngest of a family of two-and-twenty children, born of wealthy royalists, and no inconsiderable one to the assailants But the Austrians and 
and highly descended parents, young Pepe was placed, before he was seven /Russians now prepared to drive the French fromnorthern Italy, and Macdonald, 
years old, in the royal college of Catanzaro. There, his father, anxious thet his compelled to keep his army together, was unable to follow up these successes. 
education should be complete and excellent, intended him to remain until the Cardinal Ruffo’s forces increased ; he besieged and took several towns and over- 
age of eighteen. ‘he peculiar disposition of the boy proved a grave obstacle |run entire provinces, his ferocious followers committing, as they proceeded, 
to the accomplishment of the paternal wish. Nature had destined him for a che most terrible excesses and acts of cruelty. At last, in the month of May, 
military career, and his tendency to a soldier's life was early manifest. ‘To the Macdonald evacuated the Neapolitan territory, placing French garrisons in the 
studies that would have qualified him for a learned profession he showed an castle of St. Elmo and in the fortresses of Capua and Gaeta, and leaving the 
insurmountable aversion; Latin he detested; on the other hand, geography, handful of republicans to defend themselves as best they might against the vast 


history, and mathematics, were cultivated by him with a zeal and eagerness, majority of the nation that supported the cause of the king. Against such odds, 
that astonished his professors. He had just attained his fourteenth year, when||the enthusiasm of the liberals, ill assisted}by a feeble and vacillating government, 
two ef his brothers, but a little older than himself, left the millitary college at |w2s unable successfully to contend. Nevertheless, they still struggled on ; 
Naples, and received commissions in the army. ‘This redoubled the military ifresh troops were raised, and in a sort of sacred battalion, composed of officers, 
ardour of their junior, who had already caught the warlike feeling with which| young Pepe, who had just completed his sixteenth year, was appointed serjeant- 

In this capacity he first saw fire, in a skirmish with a band of armed 


the Neapolitan government strove at that time to inspire the nation. He urged major. 
his father to purchase him a commission : his father refused, and the wilful boy peasants. But the enemy gained ground, the limits of the Republic grew each 
absconded from college. Brought back again, he a second time escaped, and day narrower, until at last they were restricted to the capital and its immediate 
enlisted in a regiment of riflemen. Again he was captured, and the poor ser-/ environs. Cardinal Ruffo’s army, now amounting to forty thousand men, back- 
geant who had accepted the juvenile recruit, was thrown into prison for entic ed by detachments of foreign troops, and by regiments landed from Sicily, had 
ing away a pupil of the royal college. But this time Gregorio Pepe thought it |!mproved in disciplire and organisation, and, flushed with their successes, ven- 
advisable to yieid to the wishes of his headstrong son, and allowed him to en. tured to attack Naples. They encountered an,obstinate resistance. General 
ter the military school. He remained there two years, and left it to join, as |Schipani, anfofficer of distinguished bravery but little skill {commanded the body 
drill sergeant, a company of the newly raised national guard. ‘This was in 1799. jof troops of which Pepe's battalion tormed a part, and occupied the most ad- 
Towards the close of the previous year, the ill-disciplined and inefficient Nea-|/vanced of the Republican positions, between Torre dell’ Annunziata and Cas- 
politan army, composed fo: the most part of raw and uninstructed levies, had itella-mare. The Cardinal's troops cut him off from Naples, and whilst gallant- 
marched into the Papal States; and, the French having evacuated it, had en- ly endeavouring to force a passage through them and assist the city, his little 
tered Rome without opposition. The triumph was very brief. Neither the |band, fifteen hundred in number, was assailed by a body of Russians, and by a 
Neapolitan troops, nor their leader, General Mack, were capable of contending! thousand Calabrians under the command of gPano di Grano, a returned galley 
successfully against the skillful officers and well-trained soldiers opposed to slave, and Rutfo's favourite officer In a narrow road a desperate contest en- 
them. On the first alarm, the pusillanimous Ferdinand of Naples fled from jsued, and terminated in the defeat of the Republicans. Pepe received a bay- 
Rome in disguise, and soon afterwards embarked for Sicily with his wife and)onet thrust and a sabre cut, and although he escaped at the time, was soon 
court, carrying away “ the wealth and jewels of the crown, the most valuable Afterwards captured with some of his comraeds, by a party of peasants armed 
antiquities, the most precious works of art, and what remained of the pillage of with scythes. This was the commencement of the young soldier's misfortunes. 
the banks and churches, which had been lying in the mint in bullion or specie.” Suffering from hunger, thirst, and wounds, he was imprisoned in a damp and 
The amount of the rich treasure was estimated at twenty millions of ducats. Unwholesome warehouse, and subjected to the brutality of his peasant guards, 
The French still advanced, feebly opposed by the disheartened Neapolitans and |who called in their women to gaze at the ill-tated patriots, as if they had been 
their inefficient foreign leaders. Gaeta, the Gibraltar of Italy, was surrendered strange and savage animals caught in a snare, and to be viewed as objects of 
after a few hours’ siege, by an old general so ignorant of his profession that we mingled curiosity and loathing. On the followmg day, when a detachment of 
are told he was accustomed to seek counsel from the bishop of the town. Ca- |Cardinal’s troops, came to take charge of the prisoners and,escort them to the 
pua, the bulwark of the caj ital. was given up by Ferdinand’s vicar-general, capital, they were so exhausted with iatigue, loss of blood, and want of food, 
Prince Pignatelli, in consideration of a two month’s truce, which lasted, how- ‘that before they eould move, 't was necessary to supply them with bread and 
ever, but as many days. A condition of this disgraceful armistice was a pay- Water. ‘This meagre refreshment taken, they were stripped to their shirts, 
ment of two and a half millions of ducats. The money was not forthcoming ; | Manacled in couples, and marehed off to Naples. 


and the French commander, General Championnet, marched upon Naples | 
After three days’ obstinate combat, maintained around and in the city by the laz- 
zaroni, victory remained with the assailants. ‘They were aided by the repub-, 
lican or patriot party, who delivered up to them the fort of St. Elmo. By thix 
party, then a very small minority of Naples—much the greater part of whose 
population, ignorant, fanatical, and worked upon by wily priests, were frantic in 
their hatred of the French, and of the Jacobins, as they called the liberal section 
of their own countrymen—the triumph of the invaders was looked upon as a tem. 


Although informed of it by their captors, many of them had refused to credit 
the downtal of the city. “ This illusion was soon dispelled by the mournful 
spectacle which presented itself to our gaze, and which I believe has very rare- 
ly been equalled. Men and women of every condition were being barbarously 
dragged along the road, most of them streaming with blood, many half dead, 
and stripped of every article of apparel, presenting altogether the most deplor- 
able sight the mind can conceive. ‘The shrieks and howlings of that ferocious 
mob where such that ft seemed composed, not of human beings, but of a horde 
of wild beasts. ‘They casi stones and every species of filth at us, threatening 


daily more unpopular, and visibly tottered to its downfal. Meanwhiie, on the| | 


porary evil, trifling when compared with the advantages that would result frou 
it. Amongst the most enthusiastic liberals was young Pepe, who had already. hed tear us to pieces.” ‘The lazzaroni, were the chief perpetrators of these atro- 


conceived that ardent love of liberty, which, throughout life, has been his main- [cious misdeeds. Scarcely a party of patriot prisoners passed through the 
spring of action. He hailed with delight the publication of the edict by which streets without some of its number being torn from the hands of the escort and 
Naples was erected into the Parthenopean Republic. He was eager to enter Sacriticed to the blind fury of the benighted populace. And it was a question 
into the new army, whose orginisation had been decreed, but his tender age if death were nct preferable to the barbarous treatment reserved for the survi. 
made his brothers oppose his wish, and he was fain to content himself with a vors. ‘Twenty thousand men, half-naked, many of them wounded, were crowd- 

ed into the halls of the public granary, now converted into a temporary prison. 
Haar, filth, and vermin, were tne least of the evils endured by these unfortu- 
nates, amongst whom were noblemen, priests, officers of high rank, many litera- 
ry men, several Celestin monks, and to crown ali, a number of lunatics. The 
Hospital of Incurables had been held out by the medical students against the 
royalists, and when the latter took it, they sent both sane and insane to prison, 
where some of the madmen were detamed on suspicion of feigning lunacy. 
‘One of these poor wretches was the cause of a must disastrous scene, which 


post in the nationa! guard. 
The new republic was destined to a very short existence. ‘The provisional) 
vernment, consisting, in imitation of the French system, of six committees, | 
isplayed little activity and still less judgment. It neglected to conciliate 
ol win over the popular party, which remained stanch to the Bourbons and 
absolutism ; it took little pains to convince the bigoted multitude of the advan- 
tages and blessings of a free constitution. The treasury was bare, the harvest 


had been bad, the coast was blockaded, and their difficulties were aggravated : , 
by the heavy taxes imposed, and rigorously levied by Championnet for the sup- |we witnessed. Having struck one of the royal officers on the face, the latter 


port ofhis army. These impositions, and a decree for the disarming of the peo. ‘called out, ‘to arms!’ and as soon as he was surrounded by his followers, he 
le, produced discontent even amongst the friends of the new institutions. ‘rushed furiously upon the lunatic, whom he clove in two by a sabre stroke. 
evertheless, Championnet by showing an interest in the rising Repu! lic, had |During this time the sentinels placed in the street to guard the royal granary, 
ained a certain degree of popularity, when he was recalled to Paris to be tried |fired musket-shots at the windows, and the bullets, rebounding from the ceiling 
+3 a court-martial, for his opposition to the exactions of a French civil commis- of the building, wounded and killed several amongst us.’ ‘The horrors ef their 
sary, * one of those voracious blood suckers, whom the French government /situation, and the pangs of hunger and thirst were so great, that some of the 


was wont to fasten upcn the newly formed republics which it created, and upon| sane amongst the prisoners nearly went mad. It was not till the third day that 
which jt bestowed the derisive title of independent.’ General Macdonald suc- he scanty ration of bread and water was distributed. This spare diet and the 
ceeded Championnet; the commissary, maintained in his functions, had full, #bsence of covering bad one good effect, in preserving them from fever, and 
scope for extortion, and the Republican government, unable, for want of money causing their wounds to heal rapidly. Their republican enthusiasm continued 
to organise an army that might have given permanence to its existence, became lunabated, at least as regarded the younger men. » We had four poets amongst 

_|us, who sang by turns extemporary hymns to freedom.” After twenty-two 


opposite coast of Sicily, Ferdinand, his adherents and allies, were anything but) days passed in the granary, Pepe and a number of his companions were placed 
idle. They issued proclamations. lavished money, spared no means to excite! jon board a Neapolitan corvette. Here they were, if anything, worse off than 
the people to revolt against the French and their favourers. Every support 'm their previous prison. In a short time they were taken on shore again and 
and encouragement was given to the disaffected, and at last Cardinal Ruffo lodged in the Vicaria prison, whence, each day, one or other of thein was con- 
landed in Calabria, and by proclamations issued in kis name, and in that of Fer- veyed to the scaffold. Pepe was summoned before the Junta of State, where 
dinand, promised the property and estates of the patriots to tnose who should’ the bold sharpness of his replies irritated the judge, who consigned him to the 

ake up arms for the holy cause of the king. Apulia was overrun by four Cor-||Criminali, dark and horrible dungeons, appropriated to the worst of criminals. 
sican adventurers ; the other provinces were infested by bands of ruffians, most- Three men loaded with fetters, and entirely naked, were his companions in this 
ly the outpourings of the prisons and galleys, which had been thrown open by gloomy cavern. ‘Two of them were notorious malefactors, “ the third recalled 
the furious populace when preparing to defend the city against the French. A, vividly to my mind Voltaire’s Lusignan in the tragedy of Zaire, which I had 
miller, by name Mammone, was one of the most ferocious and dreadful lea-||been perusing a few days before. His body was covered with hair, his head 
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bald, a long and thick black beard contrasted forcibly with his ruddy lips and ceasingly, to the establishment of free institutions under a constitutional mon- 
arly teeth.” His name was Lemaitre, Marquis of Guarda Alfieri, aud he archy 

ad been several years nnprisoned for participation in a republican conspiracy By the grace of his brother the king maker, Joseph Buonanarte was now up- 

At least, after six menths of the most painful captivity, Pepe, aud seven on the throue of Naples. On arriving m that capital, Pepe was presented to 
hundred others sentenced to exile, were put on board three small vessels, aud the minister of war, General Dumas. “ From my extreme anxiety to produce 
after a voyage of twenty-two days, during which their numbers were thinned the well or ill digested theories I had imbibed in prison, . was very loquacious, 
by a destructive epidemic, were landed at Marseilles. There the frst thing and urged so strongly the danger threatened to Calabr.. by the impending land- 
they learned was the arrival of Buonaparte from Egypt, and bis enthusiastic ing. not only of the British, but of all Cardinal Ruffo’s banduti levies, who had 
reception in France. Wuring his atsence nothing had gone well. and the acquired consequence in 1799, that he ordered a militia to be raised throughout 
French nation looked to him to redeem their disasters. Italy was again in the the country.” By Dumas, the young theorist, whose predictions, however, 
hands of the Austrians. ‘To aid in their expulsion, the formation of «ti lialian were not ill founded, was presented to king Jorenh, of whom he speaks in no 
legion was decreed, and this Pepe hastened to join Upon reaching Dijon, very favourable terms He admits him to have been courteous and affable, not 
where it was organising, he found that every corps had its tull compliment of deticrent im information, and to have established many of those institutions 
officers. As a supernumerary he was ordered to 4 depot, where he would re-) which pave the way to liberty; but he blames hun for neglecting hic ample op- 
ceive liewtenant s half-pay until his services were required. Like many others portunities of establishing his power on a solid basis, and acquiring the affec- 
of the exiles, he preferred serving as a volunteer to remaining idle, and accord- tions of his subjects. The higher classes of which, in Naples, contrary to what 
ingly jomed a company of riflemen intended to be mounted, but who, from the is the case in many countries, the liberal party consists—-were devoted to Jo- 
scarcity of horses, were for the most part on foot. At the beginning of May, seph, until he disgusted them by various parts of tis conduct, and espeeially 
1800, the legion, consisting of six thousand men, marched into Switzerland, by the introduction of a horde of French sicu, wlio monopolised the most lucra- 
and crossed the St. Bernard. ‘They were detached trom Napoleon's army dur- vive posts, both civil and militery. He also give offence by his luxurious and 
ing the battle of Marengo, but distinguished themselves at the fight ot the Je- expensive manner of living. ‘The sumptuousness of his table was proverbial 
sia, and in the Valteline, until, by the truce which followed that memorable throughout the kingdom, and, having left Madame Joseph im France, he per- 
campaign, Pepe again found hinself without employment, and m depot at Pa wuitted himself cousiderable license in other respects, living a very free life 
via. His restless spirit would not tolerate repose, and he entered the service amongst the young beauties of his court, w'iom he used to take with him on his 
of the Tuscan republic, where he continued until the truce of Luneville. An hanting excursions under the name of caccitrici. It is probable that Neapoli- 
amnesty for Neapolitan political refugees bemg a condition of the treaty be- tan morality might have found little ground for censure in these Sardanapalian 
tween France and Naples, he might now have returned home; but his hatred indulgences, but for the heavy expenses they entailed upon Neapolitan pockets, 
of the Bourbons indisposed hun to such a step, and he resolved to enter the and, indeed, they were most unjustifiable in a country impoverished by wars 
French army serving in Egypt. Murat was then commander-in-chief of the and revolutions. 
= a in central Italy, and to hun the young officer applied for 4 com- Personally, Pepe had no reason to complain of the king, who gave him a 

ion. e received that of a captain, and was about to start for Alexan- 

< pages ene ; ee : ant coloneley and charged hun with the organisation of the militia in Up- 
dria when his purse was emptied at a faro table. This compelled him to visit: Calat 

per Calabria. Eager to serve his country, the newly made field officer hurried 
Naples for fresh supphes, and owing to the delay, betore he could embark, the ¢, hi, post. The English had not vet landed. but s f Ruffo’s f fol 

Notwithstanding the presence of the French troops, who by the treaty con-) put on shore, and laboured, net wnsqesensiely, $0 intees the 

g ps, y peasantry to revolt. Pepe soon found himself in action. Surprised in the town 
cluded at Florence, on terms ignomimious for Naples, occupied several Neapo- 4¢ Seicliano, he shut hiinself up in a house with two-and-twenty French sol 
litan provinces, the patriot party again began to conspire against Ferdinand, aod a des defer t 

and in their machinations Pepe, in spite of lus youth, soon took a prominent) events. Compelled to an fr Le, 
share. His aversion to the Neapolitan Bourbons was only equalled by the af ot 

ae : 7 ; of the battle of Maida. So persuaded was he of the invincibility of the French 

dignation with which he saw his native land garrisoned by foreigners, teeding) »),41 at first he could not eredit their defeat. He gives a brief account of the 
action, founded upon the report of French officers of rank present at it, and up- 
pert th All P details collected from the inhabitants of Maida and Nicastro. It smells of 
. rough the interest of 4 iriend. All warnings were unavall- i. French origin. At the battle of Maida there were barely thirteen thousand 
ing ; he was foremost in every plot, until at last he was a:rested at Naples and im the fleld. of which the lare i 

sent to the Fossa del Maritimo. He gives a striking description of this horrible postion, 
thirty miles, is the small island or the soak of the Maritimo, ve! maltighed by Aed 
Sicilian anagram of Morte-mia, a uame guite characteristic of the horror of pera, rod 
the superiority of British bayonets over those of any other nation, was proved 

e piace. ‘pon a point of this isiand stands a castie where, in former days,) 444 established beyond the possibility of dispute,—the first of a long suecession 
watch was kept for the approach of the African pirates who infested the Siel-| of triumphs. the Alpha of the series of which Waterloo was the O 
lian coasts. Upon a platform of the castle, situated at the north, a deep cistern: skh LE. os —— 
had been made in the rock. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, Delivered into the hands ef Pano di Grano, the ex-galley slave, now a royal- 
the water had been emptied from this cistern in order to transform it into a pri-, '‘S* chief, Pept was kindly treated, and being carslonely guarded, effected hie 
son for a wretched youth who had murdered his own father in the most barba- ©S°#P©- _Re-captured, he was about to be shot, when an order for his release 
rous manner, but who was too young to be condemned to death.” In this den, “5 obtained from Sir John Stewart, who offered him, he informs us, the com- 
which since 1799 had been used as a state prison, Pepe and five other political "4" of an English regiment, if he would change sides and serve King Ferdi- 
offenders were confined. Jt was six fect wide and twenty-two long; only in nand. He blames that general for having been in such haste to re-embark his 
the centre could they stand upright : it was so dark cuat a lamp was kept con. (00? thus abandoning the insurgents to their fate ; and is of opinion, that if 
stantly burning ; the rain entered through the only opening that gave air ; and| he had continued to advance, flanked by the Calabrian bands, his forces would 
two prisoners, who had already been there some time, declared that they had. have rag teste and he would have reached Naples. On the departure of the 
counted twenty-two species of insects. Fortunately for him, Pepe was not British, agi uampescopear agp any ay for the suppression of the in- 
kept long in this dismal cell, although his next prison, a dungeon cut in the SUTTECUOR, an Mie was actively employed in the organisation of the Cala- 
rock, in the very deepest vault of the Castle of St. Catherine, on the island of| Orian patriots. Massena promised him _ colonelcy of a light infantry regi- 
Favignana, was bui li(tle preferable. Here, however, he obtained books, and '"€?t about to be raised ; but be sa the Marshal being summoned to Germany 
was able to complete his education, which had been interrupted by the revola- °Y Napoleon, the project was given up, and Pepe could not even get employ- 
tion. “ My passion for study,” he says, “ was carried to such an extent, that. ment in his rank of lieutenant colonel. Disgusted at this injustice, and preferr- 
I felt pain and regret whenever I did not devote to it, either in reading or writ "8 foreign service to residence in his own country, where he had the mortifica- 
ing, fourteen hours a-day. During the three years of my imprisonment, my tion of seeing the French pm, he embarked for Corfu as major on the 
application was unremitting, and | owe to it that [ did not fall mto the habits,' stafl.—(Remainder next week.) 
so common to prisoners, of smoking and drinking.” i 

Most graphically told, the chapters relating to General Pepe's imprisoninent, | 
are as amusing as any romance. More than once did he and hisfellow-captive Mathews and the Irishman.—An Irish surgeon, named M. who kept a run- 
muse over an escape, and ponder its possibilities. ‘hese were very remote | ning horse, applied to him on one occasion for his opinion respecting a disputed 
At last they devised a plan, which they thought would ensure their transfer to) race. + Now, sur,” commenced the gentleman. “ Mr. Mathews, as you say 
a less rigorous confinement, whence they might find means of flight. ‘T'wenty| you understand horse-racing, and so you do, I'd just thank you to give me a 
galley slaves were imprisoned in the castle At night they occupied the same little bit of an opimion, the least taste in life of one. Now, you'll mind me, sur, 
apartment with Pepe ; im the day-time they were set to work in different parts my horse had won the first hate, well, sur, then he'd won the second hate, well 
of the fortress. ‘These men were easily persuaded to adopt an ingenious plan} —* Why, sir,” said Mathews, “ifhe won both the heats he won the race.” 
of escape devised by Pepe, who, with his friend, was to remain behind, * upon} Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all. You see he won the first hate, and then 
the plea that, as the government attached far more importance to the custody somehow, my horse fel: down, and then the horse (that’s not himself but the 
of state prisoners, than to that oj common criminals, our company would prove) other), came up”—‘ And passed him, | suppose,” said Mathews “Not at 
more dangerous than useful to them.” The fact was, that the chances were @ /all, sur ; not at all: you quite mistake the gist of the matter. Now, you see, 
hundred to one against the escape. Nevertheless it was accomplished, although||my horse had lost the first hate,”"—‘ Won it, you mean; at least won it you 
the fugitives, with one exception, were promptly retaken. Pepe and his com-| said.” * Won it, of course | said won it; that is, the ether horse, won it; and 

ion now made a merit of not having participated in it, and wrote to thew) the other horse is my horse, won the second hate, when another, not himself, 
friends at Naples, entreating them to urge their release. ‘This would hardly comes up, and tumbles down—but stop ! I'll demonstrate the circumstance oc- 
have been obtained but for the outbreak of hostilities. Ferdinand, without) cularly. There—you'll keep your eye on that decanter ; now, mighty well ; 
waiting to see the result of the struggle between Austria, Russia, and France, jnow, you'll remember, that’s my horse ; that is, | mane it’s not my horse, it’s 
declared against the latter power. He soon had reason to repent his precipita-||the other, and this cork—you observe this cork, this cork’s my horse, and my 
tion. The crushing campaign of Austerlitz, followed by the march of Massena) /horse, that is this cork, had won the first hate.” “ Lost it, you said, sir, just 
upon Naples. sent him and his court flying into Sicily. In the confusion that) now,” groaned Mathews, rapidly approaching a state of complete bewilderment, 
ensued, Pepe was set at liberty. Embarking at Messina, he once more landed ” Lost it, sur, by no manes; won it, sur, I maintain (’pon my soul your friend 
in his native province of Calabria, and reached Naples, a wiser and better man \there, that’s grinning so, is a mighty bad specimen of an American), no, sir, 
than he had left it. ‘Three years’ study and reflection had cooled the rash fer- won it, I said; and now I want your opinion about the hase, that is not the 
vour of his youthful aspirations. His desire for his country’s freedom was un-! hate, but the race, you know, not, that it is, the first hate. but the second hace, that 
abated, but his Utopian visions of a republic had lost much of the brilliant co-|/would be the race when itwaswon.” ‘ Why, really, my dear sir,” replied the re- 
louring that had dazzled his boyish imagination. Prudence told him that it) feree, «1 don’t precisely see the point upon which’— God bless me, sur ! do 
was unwise, by aiming at too much, to risk obtaining nothing. He was not sin-/|ye pretind to understand horse-racing, and can’t give a plain opinion on 4 sum- 

lar in this modification of his views. ‘The great majority of the liberal party||ple matter of hates? Now, sur, I'll explain it once more. The stopper, you 

d also moderated their pretensions ; and in Naples, as in France, the word) are aware, is my horse, but the other horse—that man’s horse,” &c. &c. And 
republic was now seldom spoken but in derision. Pepe was content that the//so poor M. went for more than an hour, and no ene could tell at last which 
desired changes should come more gradually than would have suited him be-|/horse it was that fell; whether he had won the first hate or lost it ; whether his 
fore three years of thought and dungeon-life had sobered and matured oe ‘horse was the decanter or the cork ; or what the point was upon which Mr M 
ment. And henceforward we find his endeavours directed, steadily un-|/wanted an opinion. 
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» p, view en | iation rsonal ac- 
wie nese Sete By the author of “The English Gentlewoman.” Pp |quaintance. It is, indeed, customary to regard them as friendly, or unfriendly, 
An English gentlewoman is a person of no consequence whatever, when com-, vid 
with an English matron ; unless, perhaps, we consider excellence in the, Iright egy 
pared ‘ss, pel right to complain of any strictures. e book which calls them forth is before 
sential for the author ; first, sound common sense ; second, the talent for acute 
inferior work, is a breach of trust to the public. I think all private considera- 
Out of these are insig nature, || tions should be laid aside in such a case ; and hold the practice of conciliat- 
iberality aod oa -4 add, t ty [ing the opinions of the press, in any way, to be derogatory to the character of 
; ence, ne chal a lady or of a gentleman. It is true, such is the state of things, that the pro- 
possible uman perfection, which the gress of an author who does not take such measures to ensure a favourable re- 
\ception of a work will be slow, but it may not be less sure. In the field of cri- 
” value of — a work, mer as it — t to be, Is re culabie, _=¥e-' ticism there are some upright and candid labourers, who will discern and dis- 
rye com an merit, unswayed by partiality ; and, indeed, within these few last years 
pat pr fearless and honest system has prevailed in periodical critiques than was 
case some years ago. On the other hand, when any literary efforts 
life most worthy of attention, and an adviser whose counsel deserves to be weigh- | aged in, an a he an overweening confidence, is to $e eeniile sapallod 
culeniteled with the calmness due to questions on which destiny for |jand controlled. If, instead of taking offence at a criticism, an author or au- 
evil depends. i igh i i i i 
ae thoress were to weigh its merits, to adopt, in so far as seemed good, its sugges- 
courtship, to the end of all and, of aon incidental the subject ; but 
Ol inc but) stead of deteriorating, after the first work, as is often the case. And, indeed, 
= can only ry to 2 peri the spirit and discretion of the whole, by instaneing’ those authors who have a high purpose to serve—whether it be to advance the 
the reasonab y brief admonitions, upon a few not uninteresting points. interests of science, or to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of the public, 
to assist a small income, and to educate a family by such exertions—will 
lety, are: and humiliation,” 
good husbands. The exercise of his will, the indulgence of temper, in the nurs-, | ttl d 
re his che ben's i" cre to their ; and of moderate means it is essential 
ol- have the courage to be economical ‘This is, indeed, a valuable quality, and 
— ata age and from = college be pertectly distinct from meanness, from a suspicious and cavilling temper- 
an oo its, in most cases, are not restored completely until men are) { have ever found it the wisest plan to state openly to servants that you cannot 
such and such expenses : that there is a necessity for economy ; but that, 
i ae 00 such necessity did not exist, you would still deem it your duty to prohibit 
jed, but which 1s the peculiar attribute of servants.” 
feelings as well as the duties of maternity are admirably described (a 
marriage service are ably tha! point ‘It is one of those parts of worl 
hich /ntil the maternal! character ts assumed, the duties of the English matron, 
e to va! jmay be said to be divided between her husband, her relations, her frends, and 
68 rve “dled woud up Un } society in general. ‘Till that tie, which is never wrenched from the human heart 
aul } - jexperienced. Love, whilst it reigns, is 1 is i ‘4 
ance wherein difference of opinion exists, it is, I think, a woman’s duty to yicld, ran state it is ever more or less atid dyer pone aeabiheng "Ie pops 
unless whc:. virtue and honor would be outraged by such a concession, or where | jn the heart, we know not how—it dues ea. : = Se 
ere) paris, we know not why ; and in its place 
= vad ve comes a calm, though fond, affection, which can endure absenee. But 
acti The fiist compulsory obedience gives a pang to woman’s heart not easi-||,: birth ee of enthusiam. Doring the period which precedes 
: . She must hensive feeling, possesses the future mother. er hour arrives ; it is followed, 
sentiment—t ey would deem it morbid. Few men can comprehend the shock! Bake silence, the blessed and unspeak - 
which is given, not to pride, but to affection, when the mandate is uttered in a'lthe darkened : gsr h A side peep and then, in that quiet hour, in 
manner ich implies exnected submission Few men in the honey moon ond gracefil | 
p fresh bond to life is acknowledged—a new, a yearning, an intense anxiety fille 
—_ r e days 0 - riship. And often the eo of duty in a wife do not |and expands the heart. fF eebleness cannot dull it—it seeks no expression— it 
imply a stern or unrc!«nting nature in a man; they accompany, sometimes, a) i 
sense of what is due their wives, on their men, but I! — it there—there, in sunshine 
must also own they are frequently found in those who expect all sacrifices. but | pwd noni aptegtinaeiMeteymeende~ Bang kB 
y 9 y pec ‘ . ‘moment of honour and of fame In the mother’s heart, unless it be abandoned 


Marcu 6, 


deem themselves under no thraldom of inelination whatsoever. In my journey 
through life, I have wondered to see men who have broken through every bond 
of their marriage vow demanding strict obedience from their wives. ‘The un-, 
faithful, the careless, the unkind, the man who squanders upon horses or pic-| 
tures the sums which would educate his children and render his wife comforta | 
ble, still requires obedience from her. He insists on it when respect to him, per- 
haps even affection are gone ; just as if we were to crush into the mire some fair 
1 fragrant flower, and then look for bloom and freshness, or odour, in its soil- 
ed and ruffled petals. 

“« It is not to prejudice the minds of my female readers against the views and! 
opinions of the other sex that I thus plainly tell them the truth ; it is to pre-| 
pare them for reality. For women before marriage see men as we see figures, 
ina ee a A up ; the hard outline all embellished, the deep, hard! 
shadows subdued. They marry and discover the canvass, and the coarse deli- 
neations become apparent. 

“ A wife must learn how to form his happiness ; in what direction the secret 
of his comfort lies ; she must not cherish his weaknesses by working upon them, 


ito infamy, that impulse, that bond, shall never become extinct. A new series 


of duties are consequent upon the boon of our Creator.” 

When a little advanced in years, * a great deal of needless vexation is given 
ito a child by too early an attempt to train it ; by scolding it, or pulling it back 
\when it tries to grasp at an object: by a mimicry of punishment. It is always 
ibetter to soothe at that tender age ; to avoid, if possible, temptations to temper 
than to punish the infant when that temper bursts its control, and becomes ab- 
solute passion. The gentle, passive mode of management will always be found 
to produce the best results, until reason begins fairly to aid our efforts to eradi- 
cate self-will. ‘Then I would advise a prompt, decisive, mode of conduct. No 
attempt at explanation, no coaxing, no promises ; no vain endeavours to distract 
the attention. A punishment, when punishment is needful, should be sudden 
sharp, short. It should not hover over a child, and be threatened for some time : 
it should be put in force, and the memory of childhood will retain it, and it will 
be effectual for a corsiderable period. A blow, a slap, stould never be given ; 
nor arr I at all fond of sending a child to the nursery in disgrace. Sometimes 


he meets with cruelty when so sent, sometimes with a sympathy almost as 


she must not rashly run counter to his prejudices. Her motto must be, never |cruel. I am apt to think it not a good thing that a nurse should see you cor. 

to irritate. She must study never to draw largely upon the small stock of pa- rect a child if it can be prevented. It forms, sometimes, a plea for her own 

tience in man’s nature ; not to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive him ; |attempts to punish; or it produces on her mind, sure to go wrong some way, a 


never, if sible, to have scenes. I doubt if a real quarrel, even if made up, |conviction that her mistress is very unkind, and does not like the child [ would 


does not loosen the bond between man and wife, and sometimes, unless the af- 
fection of both be very sincere, lastingly. If irritation should occur, a woman 
must expect to hear from most men a strength and vehemence of language far 


never give a nurse an authority to punish a child. She is sure, indeed, t 
it, but ina very modified degree to that in which she would were she mba ve 
by an especial order to use such authority. 


more than the occasion requires. Mild as well as stern men are prone to this'| “ It is, indeed, no easy matter to draw the limits of a nurse’s power ; it must 


exaggeration of language: let not a woman be tempted ever to say anything 
sarcastic or violent in retaliation. The bitterest repentance must needs follow 
such an indulgence if she do. Men frequently forget what they have them. | 
selves said, but seldom what is uttered by their wives. They are grateful, too,, 


greatly depend on the opinion which is entertained of her good sense and for- 


bearance. In some instanees there may be danger to the child in limiting it too 
much; but in most instances power is an unsafe weapon in their hands. How 
> 


indeed, can we wonder? Any one who has been accustomed to live in a coun- 


for forbearance in such cases ; for, whilst asserting most loudly that they are |try village must know that children of the poor there are brought up with 


right, they are often conscious that they are wrong. Give a little time, as the! 
greatest boon you can bestow, to the irritated feelings of your husband.” 
A notice of literature forms a sort of episode, as literary wives are not very, 
numerous. 
“The pursuits of literature require almost as many moral qualities as intel- 


lectual powers. The womian who attempts thus to aid her husband has a diffe- to one of good principles, and, what is essential to keep servants right, good 
rent, and, J must think, a higher object to attain than the personal acquisition |habits,a mother may venture to hope that the period of infancy is, onthe i 

of fame. She must, therefore, enter upon it as a duty, and a duty from which’ | tons Mi 
ished a brightness over life’s future stages. {t is indeed, truly important that 


rhe is not to be deterred by obstacles, or by the disappointments of wounded, 


blows, with harsh words ; and that the illiterate who are thus reared and sent 


out to service naturally carry the same system into execution. It is one of the 


early sorrows of the young mother, that she can seldom find one who is alj 
tender, active, and sensible, to conduct her child through the periions ae 
of childhood. But, on the whole, well watched by maternal care, and intrusted 


ole, 


a happy one ; that its sorrows are very transient ; its joys, long remembered 


vanity. Mapy such will occur: unfavourable reviews ; the cold approbation cf |the period of childhood should be a happy one, that the growth of mind and 


friends, Who are reluctant to give pain by disapproval; or even the apathy of 
the public. In regard to reviews, there has sprung up a very falee system, of | 


‘body should not be impeded by the dread of punishment, the snappish, irri 
jing word. Many a child have I seen pining under this execrable treatment } 
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its parents, not aware of the cause, vainly trying the aid of medicine to remedy | A copy of the soug was handed to me, so that I had an opportunity of notic- 
the mysterious disease. Some children will suffer much without repining ; but; ing how far this congregation of idiots were capable of exercising the faculty of 
wher a mother sees the anxious, timid gaze upon the countenance, when she! enunciation. The words were as distinctly, if not more distinctly, pronounced 
hears a v’ailing, fretful cry, far more to be feared as injurious than bursts of pas-| than we usually find to be the case with us singers, and it was truly gratifying 
sion, when she sees the strength decline and the appetite gone, let her then! to follow them, line by line, through this beautiful little melody. It was sung 
seek not only medical aid, but disabising her mind of all prepossessions, en-| with full force, but not over loud ; the time was well kept ; the pauses between 
deavour to discover what is the real state of affairs in the nursery. I have each verse distinct ; and, as far as could judge, the tune appeared to be cor 
seen children, thus languishing, restored to health in a short time by being trans-| rect. In short, the whole piece was executed in a style quite equal, if not su- 
ferred to the charge vf some good-natured person, with whom former painful) perior, to what we are in the habit of observing in the junior singing classes of 
associations were broken, and on whose mercy the little creature had an in-| Great Britain. 
stinetive reliance ” It may readily be conceived that the novel spectacle of so many unfortunate 
To sum up, this is a volume to form correct and virtuous wives, and good) and hitherto-considered incapable creatures harmomously engaged in the exe- 
and affectionate mothers : we can give no higher ecomium. | cution of this simple but touching piece of music, was calculated to produce a 
——— ' new and lasting impression, and I shall not easily forget the sensations which 
VISIT TO THE BICETRE. I experienced at the time when listening to the performance of it. Although 
As superintendent of an asylum/{for the insaneZin one of the northern coum) apparently an unmoved spectator, yet that strange mixture of feeling arising from 
ties of England, I had for some time felt desirous of visiting Paris, for the pu - Sympathy with atHiction and rejoicing at its relief, was powerfully excited within 
pose of examining the methods there pursued for cultivating the facu -, me. Every faculty of attention seemed roused into action; and I felt the full 
ties and improving the habits of children of naturally weak inteellect. | importance of devoting the little time permitted me to observe, with the strict- 
The principal estalishment for the reception of idiot children at Paris is the| est accuracy, the demonstration about to be made. 
Bicetre, a large hospital pleasantly situated on arising ground a short way In a little while, one of the youths, with a drum slung across his shoulders, 
from town. Aware that the French begin their labours at an early hour, and ‘advanced to the middle of the room, and placed himself in an attitude of 
anxious fully to examine the subject which attracted me to this famed institu-| readiness to take part in the next exercise. ‘This consisted of @ mar-~ 
tion, I set out from my hotel soon after break of day on a fine autumn morning Wal air, sung by the boys, and accompanied, at intervals, by beat of drum. The 
in the month of October. Before reaching my destination, the sun had com-| drummer had every characteristic of a congenial idiot in a marked degree : and 
pletely risen, and shed his beams over the stately and venerable old palace, which, although he possessed only that imperfect power over his fingers which render- 
placed, on a gentle eminence, at the end of a long avenue of trees, formed a) ed a secure hold of the drumsticks difficult, yet he executed his part with mar- 
striking and imposing pile. Soon after passing the massive portals which form Vellous accuracy, and, evidently, with no simall enjoyment to himself. It was 
the main entrance, I found, on making inquiry, that I had arrived fully two hours mteresting to observe the pleasure he manifested during, and immediately after 
before the time of opening the school for idiots. This circumstance, though the short, and occasional beats, which constituted his part of the perform - 
causing a little loss of time, gave me, however, the opportunity of first walking) ance ; and it was stil] more interesting to reflect on the consciousness he had, 
throug the whole establishment, and also of inquiring very narrowly into the by education, been made to feel, so as to be able to appreciate the singing of 
state of several congential idiots, who were loitering or playing in the yard ad- the others, and understand the precise instant when his part required to be ex- 
joining the building devoted to their reception. After strolling about for some! ecuted. 
time, [ stepped into one of the rooms, where several of the young inmates were! ‘The next musical lesson showed that instruction in this department can be 
separated from their fellows, owing to the prevalence of an epidemic ophthal-| carried to a much higher degree of perfection than we could have supposed 
mia which had recently broken out among them. he greater number were possible. 
placed in bed, and were receiving the attention and appliances which their pre- The youths were arranged in three groups, each group taking a part of 
sent condition rendered necessary. Three of them, who had recovered from the music different from the others, and each led by an assistant. One or two 
ophthalmia, were seated at a small table, partaking of excellent soup. They sat songs were surprisingly well performed, the re spective sections singing differ- 
in an orderly and decorous manner, and took their food without scattering it or ent notes from the others, but al! preserving the utmost harmony and exactness 
smearing the persou—a circumstance nearly always observable in the neglected of execution 
idiot. At the request of the interne, who kindly accompanied me, the youngest — A large black board, on which was chalked, in large characters, a gamut, and 
of the three rose from his seat, and repeated one of Lamartine’s fubles very dis- | the notes of an air, was now brought into the room, and placed in a conspicu. 
tinetly, and with much spirit. During this recitation the others ceased to eat Us situation, so that each pupil could readily stand before it. Arranged in this 
and appeared to listen with pleasure to the display made by their young friend., manner, the youths were desired first to read the several notes ; this they did 
Conceiving that this child‘manifested a precocity and irregularity rather than by pronouncing simultaneonsly, and with creat distinctness, as the stick of the 
a deficiency of intellect, I intimated my wish that his cap should be removed tutor was pointed to the notes, la, sol, fa, &c. After thus reading the 
so that I could have the oppertuuity of examining the shape of his head. music in the natural voice, they were requested to give to each note its musi- 
He immediately made the attempt to comply, but finding that the strings had) cal tone. Accordingly, as the wand was pointed to each note, they sang it. 
become knotted under his chin, he showed some signs of impatience at the ob- This exercise began by first passing regularly up and down the gamut, and 
struction. One of the idiots, seeing his difficulty, rose from his seat, and ren- ‘then they were led from one note to another indiscriminately, showing a power 
dered him the necessary assistance, by carefully untying the knot. I remarked of memory, and immediate application of it, which I was little prepared to ex- 
that this youth, who thus noticed the dilemma of his companion, and then im | pext. They then sang the air, the notes of which were chalked on the 
mediately relieved him, had all the characteristic appearance of a genuine idiot. board. This, though more pleasing to the listener, did not, however, show am 
I could not observe this simple occurrence without being at once sensible that @mount of mental capability equal to that evinced by the sudden and unexpect- 
much had been done for these poor creatures, who, born with an imperfect ed transition from one note to another in the previous exercises. 
mental organisation, have been made capable of exercising the faculties of ob- _ During the latter performance, I advanced forward amongst them, so as to be 
servation, comprehension, and a power of application, which, a few years ago, able to observe more accurately how far each youth took his portion, or whether 
it would have been thought impossible to communicate to them. some remained silent or not. This unfortunate step on my part disturbed their 
After waiting a little while, the arrival of M. Vallee, the courteous and spir- attention, and some irregularity as wel! as discord was the consequence, 
ited instructor of the youths, was announced. [I was conducted by him to a but only for a short time. Aware that my presence amongst them, had, 
spacious room, in which were assembled about forty idiots. They were ar- unintentionally, formed a cause of disturbance, I became sensible of 
ranged along three sides of the room, and were standing still ina most orderly my error, and was made conscious how slight an error is sufficient to destroy 
manner. The majority of them appeared to be about twelve or fourteen years the order and precision which had been created in these feeble and imperfect 
of age ; a few seemed to be not more than sevenor eight: and a still smaller) minds. 
number had perhaps reached their twentieth year. ‘lhere were no indications) This completed the musical exercises, which were gone through in a manner 
of impatience, no involuntary movements, gesticulations, nor any of those dis- that would have done credit to avy juvenile class of singers enjoying the full 
agreeable moaning whining sounds known to be common among this class of use of all their faculties. The songs were sung with much clearness and great 
persons. All seemed attentive, and ready to enter upon their exercises. |] power. 
cast my eye around the room, with the view of ascertaining, from external | Indeed such was the force of sound produced. that whenever any of the mu- 
conformation, whether the young people standing before me were truly conge- Sicians took up their violins by way of an occasional accompaniment, the in- 
nital idiots. I recognised a few who had previously attracted my attention as| Strumental music was completely drowned by that of the united voices. fhe 
having all the characteristics of this class in a marked degree, and most of the general effect was remarkably good, and such as would have met the approval 
others presented similar indications, such as stinted growth, small and pecu-| of any person ignorant that the performers were composed of a class of imbe- 
liarly-shaped head, and singular form and vacant expression of countenance. ciles. The effect of music, at all times grateful, was in this instance exalted in 
Satisfied that I saw before me a number of human beings born with that spe-| 4 high degree oy the contemplation that it formed a powerful means of exciting 
cies of imperfect organisation in which the understanding does not become de-| faculties, which otherwise might forever have remained dormant. Ite influence 
veloped, I waited with no small interest for the commencement of their exer- WS manifest among this assemblage of persons, formerly supposed to be inca- 
cises. | pable of any amount of execution, still less of any capability of appreciating it. 
At the request of their kind master, two of the younger boys advanced from It was evident, however, that not only did each join with full spirit in the gen- 
the line in which they were arranged, and stood forwards towards the centre of eral chorus, but also that an exhilarating effect was produced throughout the 
the room. Each placed his arm over the shoulder of the other without any de- whole body, well calculated to quicken the feeble and scanty genius of intellect- 
gree of awkwardness or unsteadiness, and they remained thus for a short time, ual power bestowed on these forlorn creatures. Apart from this higher con- 
standing in an easy and graceful posture. At the sound of excellent music, ‘sideration, the evident delight they all manifested when engaged in singing their 
played on several instruments, by three or four old men, they began to dance ;| songs, was of itself very pleasing to witness; and I could not avoid thinking, 
first performing a slow movement, and afterwards a quicker step. | that if it were to serve no other purpose than that of illuminating by a moment- 
During the whole dance each rested his arm embraciugly on the shoulder of Y consciousness of happiness, an existence otherwise dark, blank, and joyless, 
the other ; and it was pleasing to observe the grace and uniformity of their va- it would be desirable to institute such exercises. 
rious movements, as well as the accurate time kept by both to the music. They) In a future article, will be given a description of the various 
ceased the instant the performers ceased to play, and then retired to the places) methods adopted, to communicate to the pupils, a knowledge of things 
from which they had advanced. /and signs, of reading, writing, and calculating, as well as the mode of 
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During this time the others remained standing in the same order as at first | ‘instruction pursued, to enable them to follow various mechanical employments. 


there were no signs of restlessness, and many even seemed to regard the dancers _ 
with attention and pleasure, whilst only a few retained that vacant expression,|| 


peculiar to their class. There were, however, no moanings, or gesticula-|) 


tions, but each stood by his neighbor, forming three lines at the end and side of) 


the room. 
After the completion of this dance, the whole of the boys were desired to sing! 


one of the songs which had been composed for them. It was a very simple air. 
—such as those sung by the classes of Hullah in our own country—and the’ 


“A farmer had a scythe so exceedingly sharp that, having hung it upon tht 
ugh of a tree. on a moonlight night, a poor man passing by had his leg cue 


& by its shadow. 


* A lady who was a strict observer of etiquette, being unable to go to church 


/one Sunday, sent her card. 


* A proposal was made to build ships of caoutchouc now that that subtance 


words were well suited to their feeble comprehension. During this pertoria- 1s applied to almost every couceivable use. and the idea was warmly encour- 
ance, they were led by two assistants, who rendered important aid by singing, aged, ull oH agro objected to it on the seose that vessels constructed cf 


with them, beating time, and encouraging them in a lively and spirited manner. | that mate 


would inevitably rub ‘ the line’ out. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN | beside me pretty fast, and being outnumbered we found ourseives obliged to 

HARRIS. /redre and drawmg off to 4 height im rear, we remained there all night, formed 

LDITED BY HENRY CURLING. / round the top inthe expectation of the whole force of the enemy coming upon 

In former pases of my Recollections, | mentioned the affair of Buenos Ayres, us. luckily, however, we were unmolested during the night, and next morn- 

and some of the iiifles receiving orders from the gallant Crawfurd, when he ob-| !9g advanced, together with some compames of the 60th, and commenced the 
served the disastrous nature of that engagement, to shoot Gen. Whitelock | battle of Rolica. 

wherever they could catch a sight of him. _ As I have before spoken of that battle, I shall pass on to other rem- 

The unfortunate issue of that battle is matter of history, and I have nothing iniscences. 
to say about it ; but | well remember the impression it made upon us all at the Early on the morning of the battle of Vimiera. I remember being relieved 


time, and that Sir John Moore was present at Whitcloek’s court martial. Gen-| ftom picket, and throwing myself down to gain a few hours repose before the 
So weary was | with watching that | was hardly pros- 


eral Crawfurd, and J think General Auchiwuty, Captain Elety of the Rifles | ¢xpec ted engagement. 
Captain Dickson, and one of our privates, being witnesses. We were at) tate before I was in asound sleep,—a sleep which those only who have toiled 
Hythe at the time, and | recollect our officers going off to appear against, the field can know. I was not, however, destined to enjoy @ very long re- 
Whitelock. | pose before one of our Serjeants, poking me with the muzzle of his rifle, 
So enraged was Crawiurd against him, that I heard say he strove hard to ha ve desired me to get up, as many of our men wanted their shoes immediately 
hiim shot. Whitelock’s father | also heard, was at his son’s trial, and cried like Tepaired. ‘This was, by no means, an wncommon occurrence, and | 
ain infant during the proceedings. Wiitelock’s sword was broken over his head| would fain have declined the job, but, as several of the riflemen, who had 
J was told; and for months afterwards when our men took heir glass, they, followed the Serjeant, soon afterwards came around me, and threw their shoes 
used to give as a toast ** Success to grey hairs, but bad luck to Whit:-| and boots at my head, I was fain to scramble on my legs, and make up my mind 
docks.” Indeed this toast was drunk in all the public houses around for many t© go to work. 
a-day. | On looking around, in order to observe if there was any hut or shed, in 
I remember there was an oflicer, nawned, [ think, Cardo, with the Rifles. He! which I could more conveniently exercise my craft, | espied a house near at 
Was a great beau ; but although rather efleminate and ladylike in manners, so band, on the rise of a small hill. So I gathered up several pairs of the dilap- 
much so as to be remarked by the whole regiment at that t'me, yet he was ated boots and shoes, and immediately made for it. Seating inyself down in 
found to be the most gallant oilicer whic we were engaged with the enemy in 4 Small room as soon as J entered, I took the tools from my harvesack, and 
the field. | prepared to work, and as the boots of the Captain of my company were 
He was killed, whilst fighting bravely in the Pyrenees ; and, amongst, @mongst the bad lot, and he was barefooted for want of them, I commenced 
other jewelry he wore, he had a ring on lus finger worth one hundred and fifty, with them. 
guineas. | Hardly had T worked a quarter of an hour, when a cannon ball, (the first an- 
As he lay dead upon the field, one of our riflemen, named Orr, observed the, nouncement of the coming battle,) came crashing through the walls of the 
sparkling gem, and immediately resolved to make prize of it. The ring, how. house, just above my head, and completely covered the Captain's boot, (as it 
ever, was so firmly fixed that Orr could not draw it irom the finger, and whip- lay between my knees) with dust and fragments of the building. There were 
ping out his knife, cut the finger off by the joint. After the battle, Orr offered only two persons in the room at the time, an old and a young woman, and they 
the ring for sale amongst the officers, and, on inquiry, the manner in which he) were so dreadfully scared at this sudden visitation that they ran about the room 
had obtained it transpired. Orr was, in consequence, tried by court martial, Making the house echo with their shrieks, till, at length, they rushed out 
and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, which sentence was carried into into the opon air, leaving me alone, with the boots and shoes around me on the 


execution. 

In the year 1808, I accompanied the four companies of the 2d battalion of, 
Rifles, ordered to Portugal, and we left the pleasant neighborhvod of Hythe, in, 
Kent, for that country. 

I wish I could picture to you the splendid sight of the shipping in, 
the Downs, at the time we embarked with about 20,000 men. Those 
‘were times, which the soldiers, of our own more peaceable days, have little 
conception of. 

At Cork, where our ships cast anchor, we lay for something like six we eka, 
during which time the expedition was not disembarked, with the exception 
of our four companies of rifles, who were every day landed for the purpose of 
drill. On such occasions our merry bugles sounded over the country, and we 
— skirmished about in very lively fashion, always being embarked again at 
night. 

At the expiration of the time I have mentioned, our sails were given to the 
wind, and amidst the cheers of our comrades, we sailed majestically out of the; 
| 


Cove of Cork for the hostile shore, where we arrived safely, and disembarked | 


at Mondego Bay. 


The Rifles were the first out of the vessels, for we were indeed, always in the | 


front in advance, and in rear in the retreat. Like the Kentish men of old, we 
claimed the post of honor in the field. 

Being immme diately pushed forward up the country, in advance of the 
main body, many of us, in this hot climate, very soon began to find out 
the misery of the infernal load we were condemned to march and fight under, 
with a burning sun above our heads, and our feet sinking every step into the 
bot sand. 

The weight I myself toiled under, was tremendous, and I ofien wonder at 
the strength 1 possessed at this period, which enabled me to endure it ; for, in- 
deed, I am convinced that many of our infantry sank and died under the weight 
of their knapsacks alone. 

For my own part, being a handicraft, I marched under a weight sufficient to 
impede the free motions of a donkey : for besides my well filled kit, there was 
the great coat rolled on its top. my blauket and camp kettle, my harvesack, 


stuffed full of leather for repairing the men’s shoes, together with a hammer) 


and other tools (the lapstone I took the liberty of throwing to the d—l,) ship! 

biscuit and beef for three days. I also carried my canteen filled with water, 

my hatchet and rifle, and eighty rounds of ball cartridge in my pouch ; this last 

except the beef and biscuit, being the best thing I owned, and which | always, 
ave the enemy the benefit of when opportunity offered. 

Altogether the quantity of things I had on my shoulders was enough and more 
than enough for my wants, sufficient, indeed, to sink a little fellow of five feet 
seven inches into the earth. Nay, so awkwardly was the load our men bore in 
those days, placed upon their backs, that the free motion of the body was im- 

veded, the head held down from the pile at the back ofthe neck, and the soldier 
ialf beaten before he came to the scratch. 

About nightfall, I was posted in advance, as a sentinel, receiving a 
caution from the officer to be alert and watchful; and, next day, the peasant- 
sy sent into our camp a great number of the good things of their country, so 

hat our men regaled themselves upon oranges, grapes, melons, and figs, and 

twe had an abundance of delicacies, which many of us had never before tasted. 
Amongst other presents, a live calf was presented to the Rifles, so that 
altogether, we feasted on our first entrance into Portugal, like a company of 
aldermen. 

The next day, we again advanced, and, being in a state of the utmost 
anxiety to come up with the French, neither the heat of the burning sun, 
long miles, or heavy knapsacks, were able to diminish our ardour. Indeed, 
Joften look back with wonder at the light hearted style, the jollity, and 
reckless indifference, with which men, who were destined in so short a time! 


to fall, hurried onward to the field of strife ; seemingly without a thought | 


of anything but the sheer love of meeting the foe and the excitement of the 
battle. 

It was on the fifteenth of August that our desire to get a sight of the French, 
was gratified, and about a couple of hours before sunset we came up with their 


gkirmishers, and the game commenced by a cross shower of whistling balls, which 


soon sent many on both sides to the other world. 
The first man hit on our side was an officer of the Rifles, who fell pierced 


through the brain close to where [ myself was at the moment loa ding and firin 
away my ball cartridge as fast as*l could. Indeed, our men now began to fa} 


oor 
| For my own part, although I was more used to such sounds, | thought it 
‘was no time and place to mend shoes and boots in, so being thus left alone in 
my glory, I shook the dust from my apron, gathered up the whole stock-in-trade 
from the floor, and hastily replacing my tools inmy havresack, | followed the 
example of the mistress of the mansion and her daughter, and bolted out of 
the house. When I got into the opeu air I found all in a state of bustle and ac- 
tivity, the men falling in and the officers busily engaged, whilst twenty or thirty 
mouths opened at me the moment I appeared, calling out for thew boots and 
shoes.—*+ Where's my boots, Harris, you humbug 1” cried one. “ Give me 
my shoes, you old sinner,” said another. «The Captain’s boots here, Harris, 
instantly,” cried the Serjeant, + make haste, and be d— to you, and fall into 
‘the ranks as fast as you can.” 

_ There was, indeed, no time for ceremony, so letting go the corners of my 
apron, I threw down the whole lot of boots and shoes for the men to choose 
for themselves ; the Captain’s being amongst the lot, with the wax-ends hang- 
ing to them (as [ had left them when the cannon-ball so unceremoniously put a 
stop to my work), and quickly shouldering my piece, I fell into the ranks as | 
ordered. 

| Just before the battle commenced in earnest, and whilst the officers were 
busily engaged with their companies, shouting the word of command, and ar- 
‘ranging matters of moment, Capt. Leech ordered a section of our men to move 
off, at double quick, and take possession of a windmill which was on our left. I 
\was amongst this section, and set off full cry towards the mill, when Capt. 
Leech espied androared out to me by name to return. ‘ Hallo! there, you 
Harris !” he called, «‘ fall out of that section directly We want you here, my 
man.” I therefore wheeled out of the rank, and returned to him. * You fall 
in amongst the men here, Harris,’ he said. +‘ I shall not send you to that post. 
‘The cannon will play upon the mill in a few moments like hail; and what 
shall we do,” he continued he, laughing, «* without our head shoemaker to repair 
lour shoes ?” 

| It is long since these transactions took place. But I remember the words 
lof the Captain as if they had heen uttered but yesterday ; for that which was 
spoken in former years in the field has made a singular impression on my mind. 
‘As | looked about me, whilst standing enranked, and just before the commence- 
‘ment of the battle, I thought it the mostimposing sight the world could produce. 
Our lines glittering with bright arms ; the stern features of the men as they 
stood with their eyes fixed unalterably upon the enemy, and the proud colours 
of England floating over the heads of the different battalions. Whilst the dark 
cannon on the rising ground, and al] in readiness to commence the awful work 
of death, with a noise that would deafen the wholé multitude. Altogether the 
sight had a singular and terrible effect upon the feelings of a youth, who, a few 
short months before, had been a solitary shepherd upon the Downs of Dorsetshire 
and had never contemplated any other sort of life than the peaceful occupation 
of watching the innocent sheep as they fed upon the grassy turf. 


| The first cannon-shot | saw fired, | remember was a miss. ‘The artilleryman 
‘made a sad bungle, and the ball went wide of the mark. We were all looking 
‘anxiously to see the effect of this sho: ; and another of the gunners (a red-hair- 
jed man) rushed at the fellow who had fired, and in the excitement of the mo- 
‘ment, knocked him head over heeis with his fist. ** D——— you, for a fool,” he 
said, ** what sort of a shot do you call that! Let me take the gun.” He ac- 
cordingly fired the next shot himselfas soon as the gun was loaded, and so 
jtruly did he point it at the French column on the hill side, that we saw the 
fatal et of the destructive missile, by the lane it made and the confusion it 
caused. 

Our riflemen (who at the moment were amongst the guns), upon seeing this 
set up a tremendous shout of delight, and the battle commencing immediately, 
~ were all soon hard at work. 

_ I myself was very soon so hotly engaged, loading and firing away, envelo 
in the smoke I created, and the cloud which me the 
fire of my comrades, that I could see nothing for a few minutes, but the red 
flash of my own piece amongst the white vapour, clinging tomy very clothes. 
'This has often seemed to me the greatest drawback upon our present system of 
Highting ; for whilst in such state, on a calm day, until some friendly breeze 
of wind clears the space around, a soldier knows no more of his position and 
jwhat is about to happen in his front, or what has happened (even amongst his 
own companions) than the = dead lying around. The Rifles, as usual, were 
retty busy in this battle. e French, in great numbers, came steadily down 
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upon us, and we pelted away upon them like 4 
any cover we could find, we lay. Firing one moment, jumping up and running 
for it the next ; and, when we could see before us, and we observed the can 
non-balls making a lane through the enemy’s columns as they advanced, huzza- 
ing and shouting like madmen. 

Such is my remembrance of the first commencement of the battle of Vimiera 
The battle began on a fine bright day, and the sun played on the arms of the 
enemy’s battalions, as they came on, as if they had been tipped with gold. The 
battle soon became general ; the sinoke thickened around, and often I was 
obliged to stop firing, and dash it aside from my face, and try in vain to get al 
sight of what was going on, whilst groans and shouts and anoise of cannon and | 
musketry appeared almost to shake the very ground. It seemed hell upon eart})| 
I thought. 


| 
| 


A man named John Low stood before me at this moment, and he turned) 
round during a pause in our exertions, and addressed me, ** Harris, you humbug,’ 
he said, “ you have got plenty of money about you, 1 know ; for you are al | 
ways straying about and picking-up what you can find on the field. But I think) 
this will be your last field day, old boy. A good many of us will catch it, |, 
suspect, to-day.” « You are right, Low,” I said, « I have got nine guineas in! 
my pack, and if I am shot to-day, and you yourself escape, it’s quite at your, 
service. In the meantime, however, if you see anv symptoms of my wishing to 
flinch in this business I hope you will shoot me with your own hand.” Low. 
as well as myself, survived this battle, and after it was over, whilst we sat down 
with our comrades and rested, amongst other matters talked over, Low told 
them of our conversation during the heat of the day, and the money I had co!-) 
lected, and the Rifles from that time had a great respect forme. It is, indeed, | 
singular, how a man loses or gains caste with his comrades from his behaviour.) 
and how closely he is observed in the field. The officers, too, are commented, 
upon, and closely observed. The men are very proud of those who are brave| 
in the field, and kind and considerate to the soldiers under them. An act of! 
kindness done by an officer has often during the battle been the cause of his) 
life being saved. Nay, whatever folks may say upon the matter, I know from 
experience, that in our Army the men like best to be officered by gentlemen. 
men whose education has rendered them more kind im manners than your coarse | 
officer, sprung from obscure origin, and whose style is brutal and overbearing. 

My observation has often led me to remark amongst men, that those whosc) 
birth and station might reasonably have made them fastidious under hardship) 
and toil. have generally borne their miseries without a murmur ;—whilst those) 
whose previous life.one would have thought, night have better prepared them! 
on the toils of war, have been the first to cry out and complain of their hard| 

ate. 

And here let me bear testimony to the courage and endurance of that sie 
trials and hardships such as few armies, in any age, I should think, sabes! 
ed. 1 have seen officers aud men hobbling forward, with tears in their eyes 
from the misery of long miles, empty stomachs, and ragged backs, withou! 
even shoes or stockings on their bleeding feet, and it was not a little that would; 
bring a tear into the eyes of a rifleman of the Peninsula. Youth, who had no’ 
long been removed from their parents’ home and care, officers and men, have 
borne hardships and privations such as (in our own more peaceful days) we have | 
little concep tion of ; and yet these men, faint and weary with toil, would bright- 
en up in a moment when the word ran amongst us that the enemy were at hand | 

I remember on the march from Salamanca seeing many men fail. Our marches 
were long, and the weakly ones were found out. [t was then pretty much, 
“every one for himself ;" those whose strength began to fail looked neithe) | 
to the right nor left, but, with glassy eyes, they kept onward, staggering on a: 
well as they could When once down, it was sometimes not easy to get uy 
again, and few were inclined to help their comrades when their own strength 
was but small. On this march, I myself (strong as i was) felt completely done | 
up, and fell in the streets of a town called, I think, Zamora, where I lay, like| 
one dead for some time. 


THE POETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SPIRIT MATTER. 

Melted emeralds and rubies richer tints may ne'er effuse 

Than the Light which paints the rainbow, lends the West its brilliant hues; 
Yet that light which meets the Morning, scattering jewels on her way, 
Bounteous as an Eastern Princess, is the light of coming day ! 

So with Poetry, though gleaming with [magination’s fire, 

’Mid the heaven of Invention seeking ever to aspire ! 

Yet accordant to all natures, poetry her gifts can wreathe, 
Lending sweetness, grace, and feeling, like the common air we breathe, 

As Eternity’s before us, and within us, and behind, 

So is Poetry pervading the external sphere of Mind, 

So is poetry refining earthly love by heavenly laws, 

Foremost in the cause of Freedom. foremost in the People’s cause ' 

And the people were ungrateful could they now forget the good 

Which the Poets fought and won them, when more fear’d than understood 
Wise to calculation only is the Age in which we live, 

Ever honouring the most highly those who have the most to give ! 
Feelings which have ne’er extended from the narrow space of self, 
Merging holier, loftier objects in an atmosphere of pe/f! 

Shame up@ this Mammon worship! Shame upon this lucre-love ! 

Life adorers of mere matter, sceptics to the life above ! 

Come, I’m counsel for the Poet's, enter ye the Court of Fame : 

Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden ; answer each one to your name , 

Ye, that with unfailing genius bade humanity advance, 

With dominion in your voices, and with empire in your glance ; | 
Ye, that with heroic daring sought the people in distress, 
Seeking to o’erbridge the chasm ‘tween their hope and their success. | 
Humanism, more expansive ‘twas for this your genius strove. 
Equal justice for the lowest, equal laws, and federal love! 
Shout we for the sensual only ! still the practical applaud ! 


a shower of leaden hail. Shame upon this Mammon-worship! Shame upon tis lucre-love 


Life adorers of mere matter, Sceptics to the !ife above : 

Open ye the play of Hamlet—and a breath of Shakespeare's power 

Speeds ye to the gates of Denmark in the fraetion of an hour. 

Steam ‘gainst Soul! What, match a vapour against a meteor of the night ! 

Stephenson's a mole, « tortoise, to the old Shakspearian flight. 

Meteor rushing would ye travel! travel, then on Shakespeare's page, 

On the Lyrio or Heroic—on the Proad or narrow guage ! 

Prate of Lines from York to London, or from London cross the Tweed ? 

Shakespeare's lines are universal: judge ye for yourselves, and read. 

Not its length but its duration is the glory of a line ; 

Shakespeare's will endure for ever —lines eternal, jines divine. 

Oh, you do not know the Poet—cannot comprehend his skill— 

Cannot span the soul which travels all Creation at its will! 

Oh, you do not know the Poet, or you never would compare 

Any genius in creation with a genius so rare ! 

Shame upon this Mammon-worship ! Shame upon this lucre-love ! 

Life adorers of mere matter, Sceptics to the life above. 

If our birth were first in Heaven, for our three score yeare and ten, 

Afterwards, to earth translated, find eternal life with men. 

I might marvel less at wisdom which prefers this soulless lust, 

I might sorrow less at worship signalising worldly dust : 

But for beings born to wither in some few brief years from earth. 

Clinging with a childish passion unto toys of little worth ; 

Three score years for Pomp to glitter—three score years for Wealth to glare, 

Then Eternity in heaven; what can Wealth avail ye there! 

Then Eternity in heaven, like a whisper it is heard ; 

Oh, that language thrills — appals me—as were thunder in each word. 

Out upon this rage for riches, striving up and strutting bold, 

Out upon the craft which teaches scorn of every thing but gold; 

Out upon the slavish minions, vain disciples of a creed 

Which believes in God, yet never acts as if it thus believed : 

"Tis the vassalage of Reason to an artificial sway. 

Govern’d by a false converntion—imodes and fashions 0’ a day : 

*Tis the vassalage of spirit to an arbitrary tone, | 

Granting to a mean usurper its hereditary throne. 

Gold is God—the very letters, Mammon, aid thee, as thou bid’st : 

GOLD is GOD !—thou sayest truly—GOD, with L seen in the midst. 

If still worshippers of Matter, Watt your deity may be ; 

True believers in the Spirit find still mightier gods than he. 

If still worshippers of Matter, Stephenson your vows may ciaim ; 

Spirit bends to other altrsa, bright with spiritual fame. 

Spirit from the mystic future lifts the veil with radiant hand. 

Still « Excelsior!" exclaiming, seeking stil! the Better Land. 

If this Life, this World. were tinal, and no other Life beyond, 

I could clasp the Poet's fictions with a reverence as fond ! 

What is Life without Affection! ‘tis existence without light,— 

*Tis a quarantine eternal, with the wished-for land in sight ' 

Long as infancy is blissful to the mother’s flowing breast, 

Long as Love creates a heaven Poets only have exprest, 

Long as in the kindred circle friendship and devotion reign, 

Will the Poet be remembered—will be loved the Minstrel’s strair - 

Thought and feeling still enlarging, still revealing higher powers, 

Wreathing with eternal beauty life's most spiritual hours, 

High revealments and attainments—which, whatever path we ve trod, 

Are the angels that from darkness call us to the light of God ! 
Cuartes Swarn. 


INHALATION OF ETHER IN SURGERY. 
The Lancet, January 16 and 23.—Medical Gazette, January 22.—Medteal 
Times, January 17 and 23. 
The practicability and utiaty of the American discovery of the employment 
of the vapour of ether in surgical operations is no longer a matter of doubt, 
Since our first notice of the subject, hundreds of operations have been per- 


||formed in this country without pain. We would point out, incidentally, the 
|very different nature of the evidence on which we pronounce the verdict of 


success, from that ofthe testimony brought forward to support the claim of Mes- 
merism to be regarded as a means of making surgical operations painless. 

The inhalation of gases as a means of treating disease is, it appears, not new 
in the medical profession. It was carried to a great extent by Dr. Beddoesf; 
but has been comparatively little eiployed in the recent practice of medicine 
and surgery That such gases produce various powerful effects on the nervous 
system has also been wellknown. It has also been known for a length of time 
that the vapour of ether. when taken into the system, produces an effect upon 


,\the nervous system which has been stated to be analogous to the action of the 


jlaughing gas. ‘This, however, isnow seen to be a mistake ; as the amusing 
influence of the laughing gas is found to arise out of its action on that system 


of nerves which supply the muscles of the body—occasioning an increase of 
their activity ; so that persons who have breathed it have a tendency to run- 
ning, jumping, fighting, laughing, and oyher motions of the muscular system 
Ihe action of ether, on the other hand, is chiefly manifested by its influences 
on those nerves which are devoted to the function of sensation — 

For the application of the vapour of ether to the human system fer the pur- 


{pose of producing insensibility we are indebted to Doctors Morton and Jackson 
of Boston. in the United States ; and we believe we may congratulate these 


gentlemen on having made the most important discovery which has been con- 
tributed to medicine since that of vaccinationby Jenner. The medical journals 


‘|quoted at the head of this article report alarge number of cases which suffi- 
ciently attest the value of this agent—not only in the minor Operations of 


surgery, such as the extraction of teeth,—but also in the most tedious and dis- 
tressing, and those involving the greatest amount of danger from the shock 
given to the nervous system. Mr. Lawrence gives an account of one which he 


jcharacterizes as * one of the most painful surgical operations,”—and which 


There is something more than Matter which the mind of man should land 
Something more than sordid fortune, something more for souls to crave, 
Than a gaudy pageant passing from a banquet to a grave. 

As the Sun, so Education yields the globe its partial light : 

Half the world exults in brightness, whilst the rest is plunged in night. \| 
Talk of Stephenson and Railways! of the Miracles of Steam! 
Lauding high those vapour-pinions swifter than the solar beam ! i 
Lauding high and vaunting loudly Powers connecting clime with clime, 
Narrowing e, and far extending the capacities of ‘Time! 

Prate of Stephenson and Shakspeare—grant the first the loftier dower * 
For his wonder working carriage speeds to Leeds within the hour ' lj 


consisted in extirpating the eye-ball for the cure of malignant disease. This 
was performed with so little pain, that the patient, after recovering from the 
effects of the ether, did not even known that the operation had commen: ea, 

Ai the same time that the success of this application has been far greater 
than could have been anticipated, there have. however, been failures; wh! 
prove the necessity of attention on the part of those who employ it. The mode 
of administering the ether hitherto adopted has been that of intro? cing j +> 
the lunge by mez of atube, the vapour of sulphuric ether mixed ith at) ss. 
pheri’ air. Now, although at first sight this won!d seein a very sin le process 
there are several points which appear to require attention In the first place, 
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ile apparatus may be so umperfectly constructed, or persous may so mismanage| 
nN, that tuo iarge or too small a quantity of vapour will be supplied to the sys- 
item. In the first of these cases, the patient becomes choked—in the last, he 
does not take a sufficient quantity to produce the effect sought. In the second 
place, atmospheric air becomes saturated with very different quantities of the 
vapour of ether at different temperatures. Thus, 100 cubic mches of air satur 
ated wihether at 46 deg. contains 24 cubic inches of ether ; but the same} 
quantity of air at 70 deg contains 40 cubic inches of thesame. This demancs) 
attention : but the te:znperature of the room for apparatus may be easily ascer-| 
tained, and regulated with a little care. Another point which may interfere 
with the action of ether, is the presence of alcohol. Ether is formed from the) 
decomposition of alcohol by sulphuric acid : and unless great care be exercised, 
in its preparation, this substance will be present. ‘The effect of the vapour of 
alcohol is very different from that of ether—if it be not in the early stages of 
its action of a directly opposite nature.—A fourth point demanding caution yr 
alluded to last week ; viz. the in§ammeble nature of etherous vapour. Should 
this agent be employed by careless persons during candle light, it may, from its) 
highly inflammable nature, explode ; and from the consequences of that ex-| 
plosion it does not appear evident that the person breathing the vapour would 
escape—although we have heard of no aceident of this kind at present. 

The effect of the vapour of ether upon the system seeins to be the same as’ 
that of an overpowering quantity of alcohol; and as a proof that the effects are, 
the same under other influences, Mr. Lawrence relates a case in which he per- 
formed amputation of the leg upon awoman who was intoxicated, and who 
knew nothing of the matter until she beeame sober There is, however, this 
difference between the action of alcohol and that of the vapour of ether—that 
with the former the stage of insensibility is preceded by a stage of nervous 
and vascular excitement, whilst in the latter the insensible state comes on al- 
most immediately. In the numerous cases which have been reported, the ether 
appears to have had different effects upon the nervous system ;—and_ this has 
probably been owing to the quantities of the vapour inhaled. ‘Thus, in several) 
cases the effect has been to deprive the patients of the power of feeling and 


and public opinion—statesmen have the power to prevent war. In other rezions 
the case is very different in both respects ; that is to say, war is neither to be 
prevented nor perhaps wholly to be deprecated. 

Russia. the empire which subsists on the most rude and naked basis of main 
force, is the grand depository of warlike menaces ; and the advance ot her en- 
croachment has now reached such a point that the next step seems certain to 
involve Europe in a war of resistance. ‘The same unchecked progress which 
has brought Russia to that point must have taught her commanders a fatally 
delusive lesson of impunity. Every step has been successful. Province after 
province has hao the Russian mark placed upon it, andthas been seized, with an 
advance as steady and undisputed as that of the backwoodsman with his axe 
in the forest. 

The Russian boundary has been pushed not only to Persia, but within Persia, 
and Persia herself is undergoing the double process of being enclosed by Rus- 
sia and of being Russianized internally. Russia has set her “ Pansclavonian’’ 
mark on the christian provinces of Turkey. : 

The Times has been publishing a remarkable correspondence, of the year 
1815, in which Lord Castlereagh remonstrated vigorously, but unsuccessful ly, 
with the Emperor Ale xander against his aggression on Poland ; and among the 


|rest, is quoted an extraordinary avowal, from a memorand um addressed by Count 


Pozzo di Borgo to Alexander. The count is arguing against concession of Polish 
nationality in deference to the claims of Europe— 

«* The destruction of Poland as a nation forms aimost the whole modern his- 
tory of Russia. The system of aggrandizement on the part of Turkey has been 
merely territorial, and | venture to say secondary to that which has been carried 
on upon the Western frontier. The conquest of Poland has been effected 
principally in order to multiply the relations of the Russian nation with the 
rest of Europe, and to open a wider field, and a more exalted and conspicuous 
stage for the exercise of its strength and its talents, and for the satisfaction 
of its pride, its passions, and its interests. This great scheme, which has 
been crowned with complete success, admits of no division in the unity of the 
empire. 


moving ; but they have been conscious all the time, and have witnessed every | ‘The “ great scheme” has been fully consummated in 1846, by the annihilation 
stepot the operation performed on them—though without experiencing pain. jof Cracow and the absorption of Warsaw. Russia has extended her frontier to 
In one case, this was rather ludicrously illustrated :—the patient during the ‘its utmost so far as merely “ multiplying her relations with Europe,” and can 
operation “ giving sly winks and facetious nods to those surrounding him. Du- |go no further without advancing into Europe. She has her German frontage, 
ring the intervals of the inhalation his observations were of the most facetious and cannot push it on except by taking a bit of Germany. 

character—forcing from the bystanders involuntary laughter, and converting, But why should she stop, since perfect impunity and success have hitherto 


that which was to the peor fellow a most tragic event into a scene little short)! 


jattended her advance ? A moving bog, after swallowing the field, might as well 


of a farce.” In other cases, Consciousness 1s less evident,—but not wholly €X-| entertain scruples on coming to the village . It is true that the next step, when- 
tinguished. One person during the extraction of a tooth imagined that he was \eyer taken, must be different from all before ; but what difference is there that 
contending with a wild beast-—which he thought he had overcome when the |fyssia can perceive! Her past successful impunity she will impute to her 
tooth was extracted. Another, during the amputation of her leg, * thought ow, cunning, and her immense resources in brute strength ; those she still 
she had been in a dream ; and that we had hurt her leg to see if she coulc ‘possesses, and what difference can she see? Russsia, then, will go on. She 


bear the operation which was to be performed the next day.” In “the majority | 


of cases, however,—and these probably where the ether has been most adroit-| 
ly administered,—there has been « total loss of consciousness ; and the patients 
on waking up from the sluinber produced, have expressed their surprise not only 
at the operation being over, but at the apparently short time which it has oc- 
cupied. ‘Thus, in the operation related by Mr. Lawrence, the patient “ ex- 
pressed a fear that he had not had enough of the ether to produce the desired 
effect. When told that the operation had been performed, he said —* Operation ! 
operation !—what operation !’—and seemed quite puzzled.” ‘This is, undoubt- 
edly, the most desirable state to produce. 
The question will now occur— ‘ Are any ill effects to be apprehended from 
the action of this new agent!” As tar as we have seen, or been able to m=) 
quire, no after consequences have occurred to occasion any fears so long as the, 
vapour shall be admimstered with proper precautions by an intelligent medical) 
practitioner. Although the eilects on the system may be compared, as we, 
have said, with those of a large dose of alcohol, comparatively little of the ex- 
citement and consequent exhaustion dependent on the admmistration of the lat-| 
ter agent are felt with the ether :—so that no patient need have anv he=** tion 
in taking it, 
‘.  ¢ Is yet another interesting field for inquiry opened up .o the medical; 
m4 relation to the use of this substance ; and that is as to the possibility of! 
e in diseascs of the nervous system. We cannot but think that an agent! 

sv powerful might be apphed with success in arresting some of those diseases | 
of (.atsystem ia which narcotics are found beneficial ; and if not capable of | 


curin7, it might at least assist the cure by relieving pain.—We have felt it our 


duty o give our readers this sketch of the history and action of this new re- | 
medial agent : 1 order, on the ove hand, to prevent accidents and failure by | 
its v e in the management of unskilful persons—and on the other, to remove | 


any urmecessary doubts or alarm which might be felt by those who would seek | 


relief through its employment.— London Atheneum. 
THE COMING WAR IN EUROPE. 
The year opens with general presentiments of war in Europe ; and for all our, 
predilections in favor of peace, we cannot deny that the balance of probabili-. 


has approached the crisis of her doom, and the next step is pregnant with a 
new train of consequences ; but it is not given to her to see the altered pre- 
sence in which she walks. 

A strong impression prevails in London, that Russia is about to pounce upon 
Austria. Austria, the great embodiment of Absolutism, has begotten the still 


‘more monstrous Endriago of Absolutism which is to destroy it. Possibly. Aus- 


tria is weak on every side; her walls have a practicable breech at every point 
of the compass. When Russia seizes the Christian provinces of Turkey, the 
aggression will be upon Vienna rather than upon the Porte. Hungary is a de- 
pendant that keeps Austria in terror. Pansclavonianism, again, threatens Aus- 
tria’s ill-gotten Polish provinces. All Germany is indignant with the once su- 
preme Austria, for the Cracow blunder. Switzerland, weak and small, 
is tempting Austria into suicidal projects of intervention, if not of parti- 
tion. Switzerland is a principle, and touching that Austria will have more to 
contend with than the Swiss ; but what does Austria know about principles ! 
In Italy, Austria is threatened with multiplied dangers. So much without 
At the centre sits a creéim on the throne, and, ruling in the name of that cretin, 
the old decaying minister of an old decaying empire—the old husband of a young 


jiwife. 


Prussia trembles. Overreached by Russia, the hesitating, trimming, martinet 
pedagogue, who takes himself for the workman, when lie is only the tool, and 
not a first rate tool, is placed between two fires. The screen afforded by Poland 
razed, he is brought into contact with the rude and unscrupulous power of the 
North—a fencing master with foil and compliments exposed to the career of 
the wild Cossack. At home he wages with glowing opinion a dangerous, tan- 
talising contest of procrastination. The turning of a straw may force Prussia 
into a military attitude, in which she would have to purchase an army at the 
cost of popular concessions ; or self provoked troubles at home may force her 
to buy Rassian forbearance on Russian terms. 

The peace of Italy is a tenant at will, wita many landlords. Liberalism never 
raised its head so high, nor behaved with so wise a discretion. The accession 
of Pius the Ninth began a new era in her unwritten history. The native princes 
are said to contemplate a league against alten domination—a federal con- 
solidation of Italy, in order to her independence. Austria will then pour in 


ties is against its continuing much longer. Some of our readers may have |armies. 


heard, and some may smile to be told, tat England’s patient obstinacy in main. 


Again a great main railroad into Italy is sanctioned, most wisely, by native 


taining peace has been ca/culated, by men deeply versed in the science and princes ; it will open a highway to wealth to them and to immense popular ad- 
practical application of numbers, to last only till the year 1847! Certainly vantages for their subjects : Austria is jealous commercially and politically 
the actual posture and tendencies of affairs are not pacific. It is no part of and not without reason : Austria will probably resist ; but English capital is 


a wise policy, to shut your eyes to manifest signs of coming events. The not apt to be bau'ked of its legitimately sanctioned investment, 


to be van- 


question of peace or war does not rest with the peaceably disposed. ‘The com- \quished. There is g.-wing up in this region a clear identity of native sovereigr. 


batitiveness of ruder nations seeks an outlet. 


_ rights, of popular rights, of French and of English interests. But on the threshold 


It has been observed that one genera tion scarcely feels the horrors of a war ,stands inevitable war. 


sustained by the preceding generation, and, therefore, does not fully valuel| 


We have rapidly glanced over the volcanic regions on the map of Europe. 


the blessing which it has had in peace. Monarchs still take pride in wearing In all of them war is imminent. We perceive a number of conflicting influences, 
the costume of the soldier's profession ; and it is not to be supposed that |\growing too big for a co-ordinate occupation of a common territory, but posses- 
those vast armies, which have been prepared in the North and East, have fought |ing no common intelligence or test by which to supercede the trial of strength 
their last battles. and therefore the tnal of strength must come. Absolutism alone would excite 
The question remains, at what point will war break out, when it does come! |war, because it has yet some lessons to learn in that shape whieh it is incapable 
This question of vital importance for Europe and the progress of civilization,in of receiving in any other shape But, we say, Europe has a lively interest as 
volves not only the diflerence between that which is mevitable and that which ‘to the particular site where war may happen first to break out. It touches 
is not inevitable, but also the dilierence between what would be a gratuitous those countries which most improve peace, that the crater should be broken in 
ind unmitigated calamity and what might be a rough road to better things. Jn as remote a region as possible. But that is a small consideration as compared 
England and France power has learned to accept public opinion as arbiter on with some others. Contest may be more or less productive in good fruits ac- 
disputed points: the proper funetion of war, therefore, is superseded in that |cording to its mode and place of eruption. 
region, so long as public opinion retains itsdue supremacy ; and a return to the| The case of Prussia, for instance, might be ruled by the result of a struggle 
ruder process would be most eriminal folly. Nothing could be gained by jin Italy ; a war in Italy, therefore, might supercede certain imminent trou ies 
it; it would be a merely retrograde act. And, in, the same region, by \in Germany ; and it would be more likely to do so, if it were not a fight be- 


a due use of legitimate influence—namely, those of mutual ae people and princes, (which would provoke sympathetic movements) but 
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one between native and alien princes, with a contingent recognition of pop- 
ular claims. if 

Again, should the Italian contest be anticipated by the next step of a 
«encroachment, that one act might supercede all special contests, in part if not | 
altogether. Russia can crush Austria : Austria is not worth saving, as she is, 
and no one would take the trouble. But Russia cannot be suffered to absorb 

nto her rude morass a constituent and recognised part of Europe—to swallow | 
up a living state : the advance of Russia on Europe, therefore, would provoke 
a war of ows on Russia. | 

Such a war is not to be avoided at the will and pleasure of European states : | 
war depends, usually, on the ruder, and, therefore, most quarrelsome, state— | 
it depends here upon Russia : Russia, however, is not likely to see the conse- 
quences. Such a war would probably involve the unsettlement of the whole, 
Russian and European systein, and were the opportunity duly improved, would) 
leave Europe in a better state : it would be the healthful storm, which while it 
destroys purifies and so vivifies. 

For such reasons, these portents of choler might be regarded less as vis- 
itations than as opportunities. How far they might be made to bear the 
best fruits, would mainly depend on the acuteness and discretion of the most 
active promoters of opinion in the several countries concerned. All might be 
lost by aiming at too much. 

For instance, were Prussia forced into a position for making concessions to 
popular claims, the effort to snatch a republic would be merely vain ; and the 
resistance it would provoke might prevent the attainment of what would be 
quite possible, because the people are quite prepared for it—a constitutional 
monarchy. 

In Italy, again, if the native princes were engaged in a contest with alien 
rulers, it would be a matter of choice for the ntve to support their princes or 
to go for separate objects : but the most profitable step would be, to make a 
compact alliance between people and native princes. Rightly understood, the 
power of the people will always increase with the power of the state, and rice 
versa. In short, the amount of profit to be gained from opportunity depends upon 
the degree in which leading actors aim at the things next attainable, rather 
than at remote and precarious objects. — Spectator. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 

A PARODY ON THE ‘SONG OF THE SHIRT.’ 

Weary, and wounded, and worn, 
Wounded, and ready to die, 

A soldier they left all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie. 

The dead and: the dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford ; 

Whilst, with a sad and a terrible tone, 
He sang the song of the sword. 


Fight—fight—tight ! 
Phough a thousand fathers die ; 
Fight—tight—fight! 
hough thousands of children cry ; 
Pight—tight—fight ! 
‘hilst mothers and wives lament ; 
And fight—fight—fight ! 
Whilst millions of money are spent. 
Fight—fight—fight ! 
hould the cause be foul or fair ; 
bagi all that’s gained is an empty name 
And a tax too great to bear ; 
An empty name and a paltry fame, 
And thousands lying dead ; 


Whilst every glorious victory 
Must raise the price of bread. 
War— war—war ! 


Fire, and famine, and sword ; 
Desolate fields, and desolate towns, 
And thousands scattered abroad, 

With never a home and never ashed : 
Whilst kingdoms perish and fall, 

And hundreds of thousands are lying dead, 
Ard all—for nothing at all. 


War—war—war ! 
Musket, and powder, and ball: 

Ah! what do we fight so for? 
Ah! why have we battles at all! 

’Tis justice must be done, they say, 
The nation's honour to keep ; . 

Alas ! that justice is so dear, 
And humaa life so cheap. 

War—war—war! 
Misery, murder, and crime, 

Are all the blessings I've seen in thee 
From my youth to the present time ; 

Misery, murder and crime— 

! would I nown in my younger, days 

A tenth of what now I know ! Se 


Ah! had I but known in my happier days 
In my hours of boyish glee, 

A tenth of the horrors and crime of war— 
A tithe of its misery ! 

I now had been joining a happy band 
Of wife and children rm 

And I had died in my native land, 
Instead of dying here. 

And many a long, long day of wo, 
And sleepless nights untold, 

And — rain, and drifting 
ess, and cold ; 

worn-out limbs, and aching heart, 

And grief too great to tell, sae 


Weary wounded, and worn, 
Wounded, and ready to die, 
A soldier they left, all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie. 
The dead and the dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford ; 
Whilst thus, with a sad and terrible tone, 
(Oh, would that these truths were more perfectly known !) 
He sang the song of the sword. 


PHILOSOPHICO-RELIGIOUS, 
\The Penscellwood Papers, 4c. &¢. By the Author of Dr. Hovkwell,” 
2 vols. R Bently. 
'The essays of which these volumes consist are upon subjects of a very interes- 
\ting nature, though some of them are removed from our special cognisance by 
‘their polemical argument. But there are others which claim every considera. 
tion—On the souls and future life of animals—On capital punishments—On the 
education of the people : the latter two are as important as the first is curious. 
“It is” (writes a noble author of eminence, in alluding to it)—* it is, I think, 
not only a very arrogant, but a very careless and unreasonable conclusion, that 
those of God’s creatures whose languaze we do not understand, but who do un- 
derstand so much of ours, shall, because we cannot in all things enter into pet- 
fect communion of intelligence with them, be held by us to be irrational, and 
made irresponsible and finite by their great Maker, and incapable of any better 
destinies than those which depend on the caprices or passions of man during the 
time in which they are subject to him in this world. I cannot define the word 
Soul but as meaning that of which the existence is traceable in the power of 
reasoning by induction, and comprehending a moral distinction between right 
and wrong. ‘The former faculty we perceive in many animals in quite as high 
perfection as in ourselves : the syllogisms, for example, by which a dog appears 
to act when, from many circumstances which he combines in his observation, 
he concludes that his master is expected to return home, and which make him 
watch at the gate for his return, Of the latter quality, the moral distinction 
between right and wrong, we find nothing that | know of to justify our denying 
their possession ; but, on the contrary, much in such animals as we are in com- 
munication with that looks like their possessing ; and the disparity of their a 
parent deservings, and the manifest disparity of their means of happiness whe 
in subjection to us, it is difficult to reconcile with the unquestionable justice and 
benevolence of God, except by supposing some further adjustment of which 
we can form no idea, but in the probability of its being dealt out in a future 
'state of existence. I know not where we are justified in fixing the limit of God's 
\dealings with any of his creatures ; and while we find sympathy and almost de- 
‘sign in the habits even of plants, it is to me a very pleasing, and nota wild 
notion of the universality of God's kindness to all His creatures, to imagine 
\that there is nothing He has made which has not the power of !oving, serving, 
\thanking, and worshipping Hin.” 
Such is the opinion of One of no mean understanding ; and the quotation 
‘saves us from the task of remark ; but we must in justice to the author allow 
‘him to offer one slight remark for himself, and in his own cause. After quo- 
ring a fine passage from Archdeacon Manning on behalf of the poor and hum- 
e: 


“ Let us(he says) beware lest this kind of contemptuous feeling towards low- 
ly men influence our thoughts and actions towards the lowlier animals, Ought 
we not be sorrowful at the very idea that animals of beautiful form and tender 
disposition, and our companions here, should enjoy no hereafter with us, but 
pass into utter extinction of being ? and also that animals deformed and fero- 
cious should have no prospects of putting on a milder nature aud a lovelier 
form! Above all, should we not rejoice at the a of a day dawning upon 
ithem when all their oppressions should be rolled back from them, a day of 
freshness and calm to the weary aud heavy laden, and when God's justice shall 
be revealed towards those whom men slighted and cast out as of no esteem *” 


The paper on — punishments goes to establish the proposition that they 
are sanctioned by Scripture and natural law; yet not necessarily to beexecuted 
through all generations.) But although « Scripture (the author contends) is not 
opposed to (if rightly interpreted) but rather sanctions capital punishments, 
who would not think it would be pleasing in God's eye, if a time could be ex- 
hibited when men’s hearts were become so softened and so self-accusing, that 
even the murderer would be in such a degree touched with feelings of remorse 
and a guilty conscience, that punishment without putting to death would be 
severer than the punishment of death itself, and that to mankind in general the 
thought of such punishment would be intolerable! Yes, surely it would be 
pleasing to God, who willeth not the death of a sinner, that no longer a stern 
necessity for the putting criminals to death should exist; that the murderer, 
with safety to society, and sufficient example to deter others, should be allow- 
ed to live and repent of his dreadful deed, for ‘ no murderer (unrepenting) hath 
eternal life abiding in him’ (1 John iii, 15), and also that mankind in general 
should be so stricken with horror at the awful punishment of death, that they 
should weep over this dreadful consummation of the avenging law, and desire, 
by all means possible, to avoid its execution. Putting all Scripture aside, 
then, for it really does not unalterably perpetuate the penalties of capital pun- 
ishment, we come to the real question which legislators in this our of the 
world have mainly to consider ; and that is, the expediency of capital punish- 
ments in the prevention of those crimes to which they are now by law attach- 
ed 


This is a grand consideration ; for, as Bishop Burnet observes, the lives of 
men ought not tobe taken ‘except as it appears to be necessary for the pre- 
servation and safety of the society.” It naturally occurs, in the next place, to 
make investigation of the nature of such secondary punishments as might be re- 
garded as substitutes in lieu of the punishment of death;and here I might well stop 
in my argument, and leave the further inquiry to legislators. who have more 
scope of information, and more experience. But I am led to offera suggestion 
on this head, because if the grounds be good for entering into the consideration 
of the question at all, it is really a confined one, and seems only to be a consul- 
tation on the superior advantage of the punishments of perpetual exile or per- 
‘petual imprisonment. 

There are grave objections to the mode of punishing any offence by transport. 
ation, and one of the gravest is to be gathered from the awful responsibility of 
concentrating a population of convicts in any part of the world; and unless we 
do advise a wholesale transportation of criminals, it is clear that governments 
cannot keep up the expense of establishments necessary to continue watch 
over and to control a few conviets. Without, therefore, entering further into 


bleeding wound and piercing smart 
Hadfl escaped full well. 


jjthe discussion of the propriety of this mode of secondary punishment—and has 
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not Archbishop Whately done this fully 1—let us at once come to the infliction 
of imprisonment.” 

This, he argues, should be substituted for the punishment of death ; but our 
limits forbid our entering further into the reasoning by wh ch he supports the) 
theory. There is much to be said on both sides. 


LITERARY SYCOPHANCY. 

Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Letters,’ relates that the Abbe Giustiniana, a noble 
Genoese, wrote a panegyric verse on the empress queen. ‘She rewarded him 
with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and a patent of theologian. Finding, 
the trade so lucrative, he wrote another on the king of Prussia, who sent him a 
horn box, telling him that he knew his vow of poverty would not let him touch, 

ld ; and that having no theologians, he had sent him a patent to be captain of 

orse in those very troops that he had commended so much in his verses ! 1 
am persuaded that the saving the gold and brilliants was not the part which 
pleased his majesty the least.’ 

In august 1787, the prize of poetry, proposed by the Counte d’Artois, for an 
eulogy on Prince Leopold of Brunswick, was granted to M. ‘Terasse de Mar | 
seilles, aa officer in the queen’s household, although the public thought his produc-| 
tion inferior to that of M. Noel, professor in the college of Louis le Grand, who} 
obtained the first accessit ; but the queen, on being informed that her officer 
above named had appeared as a candidate, wrote three letters to the academy 
in his favour, designating the piece only by the motto, without giving the au- 
thor’s name. The academy, fancying from this that the king himself (Louis 
XVIII.) was among the candidates, and that the queen was eager for his suc- 
cess, accorded him the prize, or at least thought they had done so; but, on open- 
ing the capsule, they were not a little astonished to find, in lieu of the 
august name of Leopold’s brother, the name of a common officer of the 

ueen. 
’ A fashionable authoress complimented Frederick the Great very extravagant- 
ly, saying ‘that he was covered with glory, was the paragon of Europe, and in short 
the greatest monarch and man on earth.. The king, rather distressed at this 
fulsomeness, replied, ‘ Madam, you are as handsome as an angel, witty, 
elegant, and agreeable ; in short, you possess all the amiable qualities ; but you 
nt ’ 


Louis XIV. was weak enough to relish flattery. He found delight in singing 
the most fulsome passages of songs written in his own praise. Even at the 
public suppers, when the band played the airs to which they were set, the mon 
areh delighted his courtiers by humming the same passages. What sort of 
courtiers he had about him may be inferred from the fact that one of them, 
when dying, begged pardon of the king for the ‘ ugly faces’ which the acuteness 
of his suffering compelled him to make. 

This voice of flattery and fawning sycophancy is sometimes practised even 
by reverend authors. ‘Thus, in some very adulatory doggrel on our present sov- 
ereign, written by a minor canon of Windsor, we are assured that there is ‘none 
so fair, so pure as she.’ 

Although the poet Young could complain that 

‘ The flowers of eloquence, profusely poured 

O’er epotted vice, fill half the lettered world,’ 
and elsewhere exclaims, 

* Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread, 

And scatter roses on the wealthy dead ? 

Shall authors smile on such illustrious days, 

And satirise with nothing—but their praise ?” 
yet he himself disgraced his talents, and lowered his reputation, by the mean 
flattery with which he stuffed his dedication to great men. This foible of his 
character is thus cleverly touched on by Swift :— 

‘ And Young must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.’ 

Sometimes authors heap the most outrageously absurd laudation upon one 
another. In this reckless and unmeasured way of praising, Jasper Mayne has 
no hesitation in saying of ‘ Master Cartwright,’ author of some tolerable « Com- 
edies ard Poems’ (1651)— 

* Yes, thou to nature hadst joined art and skill ; 
In thee Ben Jonson still held Shakspeare’s quill.” 

Mrs Thrale relates that Hannah More on being introduced to Dr Johnson, be- 
gan singing his — in the warmest manner, and talking of the pleasure and 
the instruction she had received from his writings with the highest encomiums. 
For some time he heard her with that quietness which a long use of praise had 
given him ; she then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr Seward calls it, pep- 
pered still more highly, till at length he turned suddenly to her, with a stern and 
angry countenanee, and said ‘ Madam before you flatter a man so grossly to his 
face, you should consider whether or not your flattery is worth having.’ 


THE MANTLE OF LOVE. 

‘ Love covereth all sins.’ 

‘I wish, mamma, that you would buy mea satin mantle like that which) 
Caroline Morrison had on to-day,’ exclaimed Emily Thornley, looking up anx-' 
iously into her mother’s face as she spoke. ‘ Did you not remark how che ant) 
it was, and how beautifully it was trimmed with gimp and fringe ?” she acded: 
finding her parent did not reply. 
‘To own the truth, 1 took no notice of Miss Morrison’s dress; my thoughts 
were too much engrossed by the conversation I was holding with her mother,’ 
Mrs Thornley made answer. ‘ Perhaps, Emily,’ she continued a little re-! 


proachfully, * you were sotaken up with your admiration of the mantle, that’ 
you did not listen to it: was itso?’ Emily blushed, and hung down her head.| 
‘I feared as much,’ the lady resumed. ‘ Now, my dear, I must say that I think’ 
you would have been better employed in listening to Mrs. Morrison’s account, 
of the good effected by the Infant School she has opened for the poor of the 
village, than observing either the texture or the trimming of a mantle.’ 

«Oh, now you remind me, mamma, | do remember all about it ; but I was 
thinking just now how much [ should like to have such a mantle, and I forgot 
for the moment.’ 

‘ This is a proof that such frivolous things occupy your thoughts to the ex- 
clusion of subjects of utility.’ 

‘No, mamma; one must think of one’s dress sometimes ; and you know 
that you were so kind as to say that you would take me with you to town to- 
morrow for the purpose of buying something of the kind forthe autumn.’ 

‘1 did, my dear ; and [ do not intend to disappoint you of a suitable dress 
for the season: but you must remember that Mr. Morrison is more wealthy), 


than your papa, and can afford more expensive dress for his daughter.’ H 


= 


‘Oh, I dont think Mr. Morrison is very rich, mamma, though Caroline and 
eorgina always hold their heads up higher than any one else,’ Emily inter- 
posed. ‘Carolire would scarcely notice me to-day, because I was not so smart 
as she was ; and sol should very much like to have such a mantle, if it were 
only just to show her and her sister that you can afford to dress me as well as 


their papa and mamma can dress them.” 


‘ That is an unworthy motive, Emily; and you certainly do not advance 
your own interest by such a plea,” Mrs. Thornley observed. ‘I was sorry to 
find that your thoughts were so much taken up by a trifle, that you could feel 
no interest in the benevolent cause which formed the subject of conversation ; 
but I am still more grieved to discover that the wish to rival your friend was 
oe: than your admiration of the article in question.’ 

‘ Well, mamma, but everybody says how proud the Misses Morrison are.’ 

‘I never observed it ; and! am of opinion that your everybody consists of 
some few envious girls, who, like yourself, Emily, have the desire, without the 
means, of making a similar appearance.” 

‘Oh no ; indeed I do assure you it is so, mamma.’ 

‘ Well, we will not dispute the matter, my dear; but I should much like te 
see you possesed of a mantle which would become you better than the one 
Miss Morrison had on to-day.’ 

«You mean something plainer and more durable, mamma’ 

‘I meansomething more durable, Emily ; but one which would be at the 
same time more beautiful.’ 

The little girl looked astonished. ‘What can be more beautiful than that 
richly-figured satin?’ she interrogated. 

« The mantle I refer to,’ the mother resumed, ‘ would make you appear more 
attractive than the richest satin could do ; and it would at the same time afford 
you more pleasure than the ungenerous and unamiable gratification of compe- 
ting with your friend. I allude to the Mantle of Charity or Love.’ Emily 
looked disconcerted. ‘ This mantle,’ continued Mrs. Thornley, ‘ would leed 
you to remark the estimable qualities of those around you, rather than their 
failing ; and asit is much more gratifying to the feelings to contemplate that 
which excites our admiration, than those actions which arouse resentment or 
oo you would yourself be the gainer by it.’ 

‘ But we cannot avoid seeing people’s faults when they are so very obvious,’ 
Emily interposed. 

‘They may not be so obvious to one who is not predetermined to observe 
them ; of which a convincing proof has this morning been given. I saw not 
the slightest indication of pride in Miss Morrison’s demeanour; but, on the 
contrary, observed with great pleasure the lively interest she evidently takes 
in the plans of benevolence her parents are executing. It is most probable 
that this circumstance was the real occasion of her seemingly distant manner 
towards yourself. Thus you see, my dear girl, 1 who was looking for her good 
qualities, readily discovered them ; whilst you, having your thoughts full of 
envy, not only failed to see what was truly estimable, but committed an act 
of positive injustice, by putting an unfavourable construction on the motives 
which actuated herconduct. Now, which think you derived the most pleasure 
from Miss Morrison's presence—I who was admiring, or you who were con- 
idemning *” 

Emily answered by a flood of penitential tears. 

‘ Let this be a lesson to you, my child, not to be too hasty in your cen- 
sures,’ the mother resumed ; ‘ for where you are not capable of forming a cor- 
rect judgment of the motives or actions of others, it is better to err on the side 
of charity, by which means you avoid wronging your fellow-creatures, and at 
the same time afford yourself a gratitication for which no malevolent feelings 
can compensate.’ 


Miscellaneous Articles. 

SCHLEGEL’S KNOWLEDGE OF SHAKSPEARF. 
Campbell's early friend, Augustus William Schlegel, visited England about 
this period. While here, he had received an invitation to dine at the publisher's, 
in Conduit street, and a fe-v friends were invited to meet him. Of the party 
were Felix Bodin, to whom Thiers owes so much of his good fortune, Edward 
Blaquiere, who perished in an untimely manner at sea, and I forget who more, 
Incidentally the subject led to verbal exclamations among the different nations 
of Europe. In the course of these remarks, Schlegel observed how much the 
language of England had received in the way of accession since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth—that we continued to import new words from all parts of the 
globe, as we imported merchandize. ‘There was no foreteliing where it would 
end. The English was now one of the most copious of modern languages. It 
was to be feared it would soon be corrupted. Journalism, too often in the hands 
of men not adequate by education to their duties, not endewed with a single 
literary feeling, tended to increase the mischief, from such individuals having 
no preference as to words, and adopting and passing current those of the most 
vulgar of the crowd. Such depreciating introductions were to be lamented for 
English would ere long be the language of a third of the world. All low and 
vulgar clippings and phrases thus introduced were so mapy injuries to the pure 
dialect. Even the Cossack “ hourra” had been naturalized in England. 

“Stay, my friend,” said Campbell, “hurrah is an old English exclamation.” 
“ Not so very old,” replied Schlegel. . 
‘« Oh, yes,” said several voices at once. 
“It is not as old as Shakspear’s time,” said Schlegel ; “it is not as old ‘ae 


||Elizabeth.” 


Blaquiere, in his thoughtless way, was certain it was older. Campbell de- 
clared the same. Bodin was silent. 

“ Might it not mean originally a noise, a storm, and be from the French hou- 
ra 

oO We never borrowed the word from the cut-throat Cussacs,” said Camp- 
beli ; ‘‘ we have only just heard of the existence of the savages,—it is a word 
of long usage in this country. 

“ Borrowed or not of the Cossacks,” rejoined Schlegel, “ you will not find it 
in your old writers—neither in Shakspear, nor in Shakspear’s time. It must 
have been introduced since. I am better qualified than any one present to 


judge of such minutia in the poet. I know every word he has used. His 


translation into German cost me years of hard study.” 

Some one remarked that the word *huzza” was in Shakspeare, and that 
“hurrah ’’ was, perhaps, originally a provincial aprruption of the word, as old 
as Elizabeth. 

‘“‘ Huzza, is not in Shakspear,” said Schlegel, with emphasis. 4 
Campbell, rather stimulated by Schlegel's positiveness, and without a wary 
consideration of the question, acting, too, as he always did, under the impulse 
of momentary bias rather than on cool reflection, said to Schlegel :— 

* My friend, you are wrong. 1 am quite clear the word is in Shakspear, Wa 


| 
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We were never enough in their ee 


never borrowed it of those Russians. 
company to steal it of them. Besides, I recollect the word in a number of ol 
“That may be,” replied Schlegel, with pertinacious confidence ; “I do not, 
believe the word was in use as early as Shakspear’s time, because he never 
used it, and he had every use for the familiar words of his native tongue. 
“Tt cannot be so,” said Campbell, supported by the rest of the company in 
his opinion. 
“ You are all wrong,” rejoined Schlegel, with renewed confidence ; “T am 
a foreigner, and much more likely to have noticed such niceties in the language) 
than you are, who are fellow-natives with the poet.” 
Campbell still insisted upon his opinion being correct ; 
never- failing resource of their countrymen in such dilemmas to settle the ques- 
tion, right or wrong, by a bet. Schlegel took it up, offering to wage a break- 
fast, at Brunet’s hotel, where he was staying, that he was correct, and his offer, 
was accepted. It is needless to say that this distinguished critic was right. and) 
all the rest of the party wrong. Neither “hurrah” nor “ huzza” occur in 
Shakspear ; tolerable evidence the words came in after the era of Elizabeth.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


others offered the 


ceeds from faith—to do justice to all these merits, would require a discursive- 
ness incompatible with the light character of these observations. The most re- 


| markable of the works at present exposed in his studio at Rome are the follow- 


ing:—Vulcan and Vesta, for the gallery of the Prince Torlonia ; Psyche swoon. 
ing after opening the vase presented by Proserpine ; Psyche abandoned by Cu- 
pid ; a Faun playing on a Pipe; Cupid plucking « thorn from the foot of Ve- 
nus; the Genii of Hunting, Fishing, and Agriculture : astatue of Flora ; co- 
lossal statues of St. John the Apostle, St. Alphonso Liguori, and St. Benedict; 
monuments of Count Orloff, and of the Duchess Lante ; colossal statue of the 
King of Naples, and two of Bolivar ; the Martyrdom of Eudorus, and Cymodo- 
cea, a basso relievo ; the Deposition from the Cross, a colossal alto-relievo for 
the Torlonia Chapel at St. John Lateran’s ; statue of the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia ; Public Beneficence, a basso relievo ; bust of his Holiness, 
‘Pius IX. 

The opium gambling deserves especial notice. There are nine sales effec- 
ted every season, one in each month from the end of November. Since the 
abolition of the lotteries, in 1844, the average prices of the drug ateach sale 
jhave become a favourite mode of gambling. Some play at time bargains for the 


— 


| rise, and others for the fall A wealthy banker at Muttra had, during two years, 


lost considerable sums (at least £150,000) in playing for the rise. Many parties at 


Bombay, Calcutta, and elsewhere, had profited bv his losses, and before the sale 
of the month of November, they teinpted him with large offers ; he accepted some, 
but not all, telling the opposing parties that he would find means to raise the 
averages to their disadvantage ; they persisted, and made large time bargains. 
The number of chests to be sold on the 30th of November did not exceed 1,690 
thrown down and repainted by vulgar artificers ; Vasari and Baldinucei deplored’ of Patna opium , but there are, it is asserted on good grounds, upwards of 
many pictures by Orgagna, many by Giotti, and Masaccio destroyed at S. Croce, 30,000 sold by the time bargains in different parts of India. Bombay and Cal- 
and at the Camposanto of Pisa, either by the monks or by ignorant restorers. cutta were the chief places. Shortly before the sale of the 30th November, 
Destroyed were also the irrecoverable cartoons by Michael Angelo and Leonardo ; the Bombay speculators discovered that the great Muttra banker had lodged 
the famous pictures of the Villa of Pope Julius ; those equally celebrated by large sums in Calcutta, in order to buy up the whole of the 1,690 chests, at 
Daniel da Volterra at S. Maria Maggiore ; those by Andre del Sarto at the! whatever price they cost. This created a panic amongst them, and they par- 
Scalzi, and at the Nunziata ; those by the Caracci at S. Michele, in Bosco ;| titioned the government, praying that no sale might be allowed on the 30th of 
those by Francia, at S. Giovanno, in Monte ; the noble paintings of Giorgione,, November, &c. ‘Ihe Bengal government paid no heed to the petition, but 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Paris Bordone, and many other, either left! the players for the fall resolved to use another scheme to prevent a sale, and 
to decay, orto fall to earth. In these annals of devastation are to be compre-| when the auction began in the Calcutta Exchange, at eleven o'clock on the 
hended a large number of the monuments of the first masters still extant : the) 30th of November, two natives took their station in front of the auctioneer, and 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, at the Sistine chapel, blackened, spoiled,| during six hours kept bidding against each other. Phe officers presiding over 
and retouched ; his pictures in the Pauline, so defaced as hardly to be now of, the sale sent to inquire what they ought to do. The answer of the govern- 
any worth, though once models to the Caracci; many amongst the immortal] ment and of the law officers was to let the sale go on as it was, it being in con- 
works of Raphael at the Vatican, the Martyrdom of St. Peter at S Giovanni formity with the previous notification of the government. The result was 
e Paolo, and the Marriage of Cana at S. Giorgio Maggiore, the chef d’ cuvres'| that the nodding of the two bidders raised the price of each of the five chests 
of Titian and Calliari, reduced to extremity by the Vandal rapacity of the French comprised in the first lot to be sold on that day, to the enormous sum of 130,995 
in the late war ; and many others by Corregio, Fra Bartolommeo, Domenichi- 995 rupees per chest. ‘The nod of each bidder was five rupees. This extrav- 
no, Giulio Romano, Guido, &c. If to this number we add those destroyed by 4gant proceeding prevented any sale from being effected on that day. The 
incendiaries, or immersed in the sea, or tarnished by the atmosphere, or inarred government subsequently altered the terms of the sale, by a public notification 
by the impious cares of restorers, or the indiscreet love of novelty and the, in a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, and another sale took place on the 7th of 
bizarrerte of mode, we shall see with what bitterness of heart we must, at that’ December, at which the average price of all the opium sold was 1,793rs. 5a 
lamentable spectacle, repeat with Virgil,— | 2p. The effect of this gambling during some weeks was to stop all business ; 
“ Sunt lacrymae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt !" for so inany wealthy natives, and their friends and connections, were involved 

But although all elements the most active, the most malignant, the most ra-| in the transactions, that doubts existed as to the safety of many dealings. 
pacious, broke forth united to consummate the grand spoliation ; none display-, The greatest excitement prevailed on the subject. Some of the speculators 
ed an action of extermination so formidable as the infamous thirst for gold. This) imagined that as the sale did not take place on the 30th of November, they 
it was, that, transforming Italy from a mother to a stepmother, rendered her have escaped from the bargains, but this is doubted. Appeals to the law courts 


IGNORANCE AND AVARICE THE DESTROYERS OF ART. _ 
A miserable spectacle is indeed offered to us by the irreparable losses which 
these two pests have occasioned to Italy. Armenini, ma contemporary 
with Vinci, noted, in his owntime, the destruction, through the carelessness of! 
their keepers, of the great Cenacolo of the Graces, and of many noble frescoes, 


cruel to her own dearest offspring, impelling her impiously to tear their limbs, | 
and scatter them, like Medea, palpitatingon the earth. This it was that made, 
material for base merchandise the immortal impress stamped by past ages on) 
the canvass, on marbles, and bronzes. Inspired by this, were seen degenerate 
descendants selling to the stranger, not only the rare treasures collected by 
their ancestors, but the very images ofthese last, thus declaring themselves 
destitute, if not of the name, of the ancestral spirit, 4 more noble heritage. 
Inspired by this, were seen the unworthy successors of great progenitors ceding 
to the vile ingrosser of the tavern and the auction, and sometimes to the hatm- 
mer of the artizan, the marble palaces that appeared to have been raised by an- 
other race of minds for another race of men.—Roman Advertiser. 


AN ITALIAN SCULPTOR. 

Pietro Tenerani was born at Carrara, towards the close of the last century, 
and there his youthful genius made its first essays without instructor er patron. 
first in clay, then in marble. Naturally animated by the desire to visit Rome, 
there to study the first models of antiquity, he arrived in this city in 1815, at the 
time that the great Canova had, with princely magnificence, and disin terested| 
devotion to the high cause of his art, established annual competitions at which a 
liberal prize, supplied from his own means, was to be the reward of hin who 
produced the best work on a subject proposed. For this year, the theme was, 
the Saviour risen from the tomb ; and the young Tenerani presented an essay, 
which was ackoowledged to surpass all other attempts, and rewarded, amidst 
the plaudits of all Rome. Amongst those who saw most clearly in him the germ 
ofa colossal genius, was Thorwaldsen, who soon invited him to become his as- 
sociate and assistant in the execttion of the great works for which he was then 
receiving commissions from all parts of Europe. The offer was gladly embraced, 
and these two great men, one in the zenith, the other in the dawn of his fame, 
remained res for many years, more, it is said, as if in the relation of father 
and son than that of master and pupil, undertaking works conjointly and shar- 
ing the profits. The celebrated monument of Eugene Beauharnais, in the Jes- 
uits’ chureh at Munich, was one of the productions of these fraternised labours, 
the statue of the prince being alone from the chisel of Thorwaldsen ; that of 
History and the two Genii of Life and Death, being the work of Tenerani. A 
temporary alienation, which took place between these two gifted beings, brought 
about by the insidious interposition of jealous mediocrity, conspiring to under- 
mine the alliance of genius, was happily of short duration ; the bond was too 
strong by which both affection and kindred talents united them ; and they hence- 
forth were never separated till by the death of the great Dane, lamented by the 
Italian sculptor as that of a father. It is said of Tenerani, that he, perhaps, 
more than any other sculptor of the age, when he commenced his career, had 
apprehended the great thought of Hegel, that the mission of art is that of rep- 
—s under sensible forms, the free developement of the life and of the 
spirit. It would be impossible to dilate on all his merits within our limits; 
the beauty of his works anatomically and in detail would require scientific and| 
diffuse discussion for their full exposition ; the success with which he has ap- 
a yo to himself the classic manner, in the characteristics of form, bearing, 
and drapery ; the power with which his imagination has seized and his hand de- 
veloped the lovely, the soft, and the sublime—reproduciug in all their tender- 
nees of grace, the most fascinating ereations of antique poetry and fable, and 
embodying the majesty that belongs to inspiration, the moral sublimity that 


rl 


are spoken of in different quarters. 

Lord Kinsale died on the 7th Jan. at Ringrone house near King’s Bridge. 
The deceased, John Stapleton De Courcy, Lord Kinsale, Baron Courcy of 
Courcey, and of Ringrone, Premier Baron in the Peerage of Ireland, was born 
September 17, 1805, and succeeded his uncle, the twenty-seventh lord in 1833. 
In October 1825, he married Sarah, second daughter of Joseph Shadder, Eeq.. 
of Devonshire, by whom he had issue five children, including the Hon. John 
‘Constantine (born in 1827), who succeeds to the title and estates, which latter 
lie in the county of Cork, Ireland. The De Courcys came ic this country 
with William the Conqueror. The first holding the above title was Sir John De 
‘Courcy, who was distinguished in the wars of England and Ireland in the time 
of Henry Il. Having been champion of England im a dispute with France, and 
having vanquished the greatest swordsman of the period in the latter country, 
King John granted him and his descendants the privilege of remaining covered 
‘in the presence of the Soverign. Up to the present time the right has been 
‘exercised by members of the family. 
| Colonial Centralisation.—'There are strong grounds for believing that minis- 
iters contemplate extensive changes in the government of the colonies. We are 
\informed that the following may be taken as part, at least, of the plans now un- 
\der consideration :—That all the possessions in North America shall be placed 
‘under one head, namely, a viceroy, with Quebec for the seat of government: 
The governors of the diferent provinces to be located at Toronto, Fredericton, 
\Halifax, St. John, and Charlotte Town. That the like system of centralisation 
lbe extended to the West India Islands. the viceroy to reside in Jamaica, and 
jeach island to have its own governor. Each province and island, respectively , 
jto have its own legislature for strictly local purposes, and have the privilege of 
sending representatives to general legislative assembles in Quebec or Jamaica, 
lor in our imperial parliament. It is thought should these changes be carried 
out, that Prince George of Cambridge will be appointed to the viceroyalty of 
British North America.— Weekly Times. 


Gallantry and Humanity of the Commander and Men of the Bloodhound.— 
Lately, whilst the Bloodhound was lying at anchor in the Bosphorus, a Turkish 
caick or small skiff, laden with pappucct or slippers, was observed from on board 
the steamer to have capsized off the Seraglio Point, and three men andfa boy 
were seen buffeting with the current. Half a dozen British tars, with one ac- 
cord, immediately plunged overboard to rescue these unfortunate beings. A 
stoker of the name of Rowe stowed himself to be the most expert of the party, 
|being the first to reach the spot, when he had the satisfaction of seizing two 
men by the hair, whom he eontrived to keep afloat until he reached the steamer. 
The third man was also saved ; but the boy, from his diminutive size, was lost 
sight of by the seamen in the water. Not so, however, from the vessel. Lieu- 
tenant Phillips, seeing that there was not a moment to be lost, threw off his 
coat, instantly jumped overboard, and making direct for the urchin, reached him 
at the very moment he was sinking into a watery grave. 

Re-a ance of the Potato Disease in Ireland.—A gentleman residing in 
the neighbourhood of Kinsale planted in a hot-bed, about three months since, a 
quantity of sound potatoes, of the quarry kind, and on examining the produce 
yesterday, which by the forced growth, had far advanced to maturity, he found 
them black and diseased.— Cork Reporter, 

Some seed potatoes have lately been received in Scotland, from Australia. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1847. 


We perceived, soon after putting our humble suggestious into the hands 
of the compositors last week, that some modification of the notion of ena- 
bling landholders in Ireland, to sell, under certain considerations and cir- 
cumstances. We regret that we were not aware such things were passing 
in the mind of Lord John when we wrote, but are inexpressibiy gratified 
to find that we were harmonizing in idea with such aman. But several 
items of news, which every minute come to hand, seem to point out the 
necessity of some such measure, as almost the only one tu do good, as re- 
gards the mass of Irish landholders ; for these last seem to mind very little 
the ills of the country, much less the sufferings of their fellow countrymen, 
and according to the intelligence which the public press gives, are a selfish 
class of people in a sad degree. 

Amongst the continual evils of this unhappy people, the Irish, one of the 
foremost is stated to be that of absenteeism, in which the landholders re- 
ceive revenues from the tenants, do nothing towards the improvement of 
their estates, nothing to patronize, encourage, or relieve their tenants, but 
spend the whole or the greater part of their revenue either in England or 
abroad. Now here is no crime committed, and it has to be considered 
whether there is any injury, any injustice, or even any moral or social evil 
inculcated ; but here is a very prominent accusation, an almost universally 
admitted curse of the people; an influential class accused of want of pa- 
triotism, a great want of practical public feeling, and much selfishness of 
action in themselves, They are aware, as it were, intuitively, that a person 
of fortune or of income, has a right to spend his fortune or his income 
where he pleases, and that otherwise he would be so far a slave that he 
could not ‘* do what he pleased with his own”; and thus far considered, he 
is right; but this is not the sole proper ground of his right. He is not to 
use these where or when he pleases, without a consideration of the wel- 
tare of the public, the prosperity of his country and people—because he 
is but a steward of the riches of Providence in his own proper person, 
and, from the constitution of his own mind, he is always in unconscious 
dependence of the sympathy of others, and would look for their help, in 
his right, in time of unforeseen need. 

By the arrangement of things, in time and through circumstances, the 
world is divided off into certain countries, all in each of which are knit 
together by a common bond, and most commonly it is felt to be a strong 
one ; and that each person of that country is morally bound not only to 
preserve, or to enjoy, in himself, the goods which befal him, but also to 
add, according to his ability, to the welfare, safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness, of all who are natives of the same country; and then, if a surplus 
remain, to add to the sum of his own proper enjoyments, or to assist those 
who are beyond the ordinary line of geographical demarcation. We are at 
best but the stewards of Almighty bounty, and have to render up an ac- 
count, at last, of the manner in which we have performed our stewardship ; 
and the rich of Ireland are bound, both by patriotism and the laws of hu- 
manity, to do their utmost to alleviate the distrese of the land, before they 
dissipate in foreign countries the riches which have been derived from their 
native land. 

Let it ever be remembered that the benefits given by Providence are much 
greater than human labor, skill, and improvement can produce, aad that these 
benefits are given to all creation ‘God sends rain both to the just and the 
unjust,” and it is a commonly admitted thing that we are first to do what is 
requisite to our own family, next to our own country, and thirdly to all beyond 
it. But it is lamentable to observe, these Irish landlords as a class have been 
but too remiss in all these things. And the present crisis may teach them that! 
though they may have a legal right to spend their money where they please, 
yet patriotism and all the fine emotions should teach them that they have a mo- 
ral right—to assist their neighbours—rather than tu be among those who are 
desirous (shamefully desirous) of assistance themselves. They are likewise, in 
their present mode of action, doing a mischief of which they, we hope, are un- 
conscious. Even humane foreigners may come to the conclusion that these 
reported evils and privations may be much aggravated, for the rich (as they 
presume) and the landlords, instead of helping the poor, and giving what is well 
known to be necessary work for the land, and labour to the workman, are seek- 
ing assistance from the legislature for themselves, and are exceedingly chary 
of their own kindness to the people. Hence the stranger may practise a more 
restrained benevolence than otherwise they would. 

The landlords, nay all, are wrong in the couclusion that they have done all 
they ought to do, and have answered all the ends of their worldly cause, when 
they have kept « on the windy side of the law.” There are many matters of 
which the law can take no cognizance, many matters which are only of moral, 
of feeling, of private, of delicacy, of heartful obligation ; and those thoughts 
either kicked aside, or for the present overlooked, have to be judged at last 
when the culprit is the only witness. : 

Happily, the charitable at this crisis are numerous, and still more happily that 
those who are not now suffering through the prevailing famine, are open-hand- 


ed. The amount in these United States, both in money and produce is great 
and generous ; happily the British Proviaces equally exempt from the pressure, 
the charitable feeling is also notoriously prevalent; happily in England the 


wealth of the people is poured forth in streams, but would that the influential 
in Ireland itself were in less measure claimants of public aid; and the charity 


towards the people are but the more needed from the circumstance that the 
flock cannot be protected or fed by those who more essentially have the charge. 


The subject on which we are about to express our opinion, good readers, is 
in some manner forced from us, and you are to have the consequences inflicted 
upon you. A friend with whom we now and then have verbal and trifling dis- 
putes, pleasant enough, he cares not which side he takes, so that he can raise 
and maintain an argument. He lately engaged us on the subject of a political 
representation in the legislature, and when we had proceeded some time he 
said, ‘* You dare not propound in your paper the doctrines you now advocate.” 
In which we having a little of that leaven of boyhood, which sometimes says, 
“1 dare if I die for it,” and being a little piqued by the insinuation that we held 
jopinions which we will not make public, said that we would propound in our 
journal any notion of ours of the political position of a legislational representa- 
tive and here goes. 

The case has first to be considered in principle, and ought to be explained 
before we arrive at the “* Representative,” for it must be dwelt upon as an ab- 
stract question devoid of corruption, devoid of personal considerations, and 
cousidered only as the best and shortest way of arriving at a national conclu- 
sion, with the greatest possible amount of purity of motive. Now let us tra- 
vel back. The oldest government was patriarchal, but that, as the world grae 
dually became more populous, became gradually weaker, but violent, ambitious 
jinfluential men, on the other hand, and the necessity of some one to have the 
charge of public safety, welfare and tranquillity in the community, rendered it 
necessary that such charge should have a recognized existence, and accordingly 
kings or sovereigns had the authority given to them which fathers and grand- 
fathers were incessantly yet insensibly losing. 

The absulute monarchs were inclined to forget the causes which placed the 
rule in their hands, and were generally inclined to use their power to their own 
advantage, caprice of mind, and as if they had received « The Right Divine ” of 
their power ; and mankind, began to consider how it was that human beings 
like themselves should be set up above others, who, in all physical and mental 
powers were their equals at least, and tried indefatigably to get at the bottom 
of the doctrine and some restraint upon powers which appeared too frequently 
to be abused. 

There is hardly a nation which makes the pretension to any degree of civili- 
zation, that has not, in more or less degree, became conscious of the danger 
and the error of giving so large a portion of authority and power into the hands 
of one man, over the many whose chief ruler he has become ; and some people 
have endeavoured to correct this error in one way, some in another, according 
to the different usages and modes of thinking, which have become habitant in 
any country, or according to the freedom of the thoughts, and the premptneses 
or warmness of action to which they have found themselves able to give move- 
ment to their considerations on this subject. To some a republic has ensued, 
to others a monarchy with different degrees of power, according as the people 
have been able ; to some an arbitrary power remains uncontrolled, and by some 
a little of the arbitrary sovereignty continues, but often under a more restrain- 
ed power, and all under the restraint, in some degree, of public sentiment and 
feeling, which now-a-days can hardly be suppressed altogether. 

As it is now almost universally conceded, it is a general axiom, thet the 
people are the source of power, and that a declaration of law in every 
nation is in reality (though by no means literally) the vor populi. The 
people are the makers of the law which a// the people are to obey, and the 
people are the only persons who can determine, in full assembly, that any 
particular law shall ne longer be imperative on all. The entire people 
cannot meet together and consider a public matter, so that in the course of 
time they have come to the arrangement and rule that the people shall meet 
by certain authorized representatives, who shall be in lieu of the individu- 
als of a particular district, and as they shall have chosen by certain quali-- 
ties, virtues, experience, local independence, and other qualifications which 
we need not here particularize, his voice shall be as potential as all those 
who have sent him to be their representative. In the people’s hand, there- 
fore, all the citizens are supposed to be,in the assembly of those representa- 
tives, and they are supposed to have the qualifications alluded to just now ; 
the idea of corruption, or any objectionable quality, is not supposed to be 
be there; the different temperatures and political feelings are supposed to 
there, because each person has been sent by the majority of his district, 
and the majority of some party in political sentiments. These may, there 
fore, be said to be the Wisdom of the Nation, in the minds of the repre 
sentatives of the whole nation ; and though each person is sent there from 
a particular district, yet in the assembly each representative is but a porg 
tion of the body, and he is to act therein as part of a whole representative 
system, and he is to act according to his discretion, and ought not to be 
swayed by the instructions, the remonstrances, the orders of any one, or 
any body, against his own convictions. He is supposed to have a better 
knowledge of public things than those who are at a distance from the seat 
of legislature—those who are nearly all their time busy with other matters, 
who know little or nothing of public debates, except the garbled accounts 
of a party press, which rarely gives all the strength of debate. 

The representative, therefore, is not obliged to take instructions from 
persons to vote this way or that, to be called on to vacate his seat, if some 
imagine that he has voted, or has done, wrong. He is to do his best, ac- 
cording to reason, experience, and his notion of right, and let the matter 
remain to be satisfactory to his own conscience. If the majorityjof hig 
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constituents do not like his public procedure, they can leave him out at the| are represented as crossing the Alleghany mountains, on their way to the Indian 
next election, and try to find a better representative. village or camp. It is winter, the snow lies deep on the ground, and is still 
It is not intended here to press that the constituents have not a right to) falling. ‘The feeling of cold as pourtrayed in the persons of the guide and 
insist on whatever pledges they may please to ask for certain conduct in| companion of Washington, is exceedingly well conveyed ; the iron frame of 
public affairs, and for their right, from time to time, to give instructions the Hero himself enables him to bear up against it Some slight inaccuracy 
for the candidate to consider himselt, if successful, as the mouth-piece of in the drawing is perceptible, the right fore leg of Washington’s horse, for ex- 
those particular persons, or that party, which sends him, and to retire ample, wants more fulness. The colour wants more body, itis too » glazy.’’ 
whenever they may please to desire him to do 50; nor is it incompetent The picture shows a decided improvement, and is likely to be a popular one. 


on the candidate to give such pledges, whether they be asked or not; but 
we should always be sorry to see these, whether asked or unasked, but we 
think that he violates his honesty, his strength of mind, his dignity as a 


trusty man, a time server, an unworthy item of the great legislatorial body. 


Of a private or of a local nature, we think he is bound to bring up, in 
the legislatorial hall, everything that his constituents may wish to have 
discussed there, but he is not bound to advocate it; he may even oppose 
it, if, in his opinion, it ought not to succeed ; but in such a case, before he 
brings forward the matter, he is bound to tell his constituents of his gene- 


ral impression, and ot the way that he thinks he onght to act, if the mat- 
ter be there mooted. When that is done, his conscience may be satisfied, 
and he is free to act in the concern according to his convictions, under the: 


circumstances, should the affair be brought under discussion at all. 

Such, we think, is the condition of a popular representative, supposing 
that all be pure and honest; and this is in brief the definition which, we 
dare say, playtully, we have been called upon by our acquaintance to make 


public. We again protest against any opposition to any particular party, 


and the question, as considered in an abstract shape, but as tar as it goes, 
| is nothing new to him, yet we think it is more than usually happy. 


in all sincerity as to our own notion of correctness. 


fine Arts. 


zes Picture of “ the Courtof Henry the VIIL., aliuded to in a late num- 
ber, is now ready for exhibition for a few days at the Rooms at the Art Union. 


Henry the Vili. of England, son of Henry the VII. was born in 1491, and suc-) 
ceeded his father in 1509. While yet only ten years of age his father cone 


tracted him in marriage to Catharine of Arragon, who was nine years his se- 
nior, and plighted widow of his brother Arthur. He was at length mduced to 
give his consent, and was crowned with her in 1509. Ann Boleyn, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, born in 1500, a young lady of great beauty, and wit, who 
had acted as maid of honor to the French Queen, returned to England in 1527, 
and assumed the same duties to Catharine, wife ot Henry VIII. Henry hav- 
ing become passionately attached to her, she soon supplanted her mistress, ar 
Henry meditated a divorce from Catharine. He was privately married to 
her, and when the matter could no longer be kept secret, Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the absence of the decree of the Pope of Rome, declared 


the first marriage of Henry void, and the second valid. The title of the picture 
in a measure determines the period. ‘The scene is a banquet given by cardinal, 
Wolsey. There are about a dozen full figures. The principal group, nearly, 


in the centre of the picture, is the King and Ann Boleyn, 
‘«* Lead in your ladies every one—sweet partner, 


and we hope it will readily find a purchaser. 

Stearns has a picture on his easel, illustrative of the difficulties between the 
early settlers and the Indians, which we think,so far as we can judge of it in 
its present unfinished state, will be superior to his “ ‘Ticonderoga’ of last) ear. 
There is more action in the figures, and it is, perhaps, equally as popular a 
subject. 

Matteson’s First Sunday of the Pilgrims is nearly finished, and may be seen 
in afew days. We shall speak of it anon. 


The ha, massed upon the subject of the vacant panel, giving the coia- 
missio:. .o Powell. Some say because he is a Cincinnatian, while others say 
that he was horn in Wales. If this is true, the sine gua now that formerly threw 
out artists of Sully, Cole, and Leutze’s standing in the profession, should cer- 


tainly have been considered in the present instance. There are of course * long 


faces on change.” ‘The price to be paid is said to be 36000, no doubt the 
friends of the lucky one will get “the other four” for him. The subject will 
of course have to pass the House. 

Eltiott has painted a eapital portrait of A. M. Cozzens, Esq. and though this 


—— 


Mlnsic and Musical Intelligence. 


The Oratoriaof the Messiah.—This sublime oratorio of which we made some 
mention last week. was given on Saturday night last at the ‘Tabernacle, to the 
regret of the party who gave it, and the disappointment which they felt as to 
the object proposed by the performance, which was that of aiding the sufferers 
by want of provisions in Scotland and in Ireland. ‘The day was the most stormy 
we have experienced this winter, in New York, and we expected that a post- 
ponement wou!'d consequently have been published. But all the performers and 
all concerned therein were volunteers, living in various directions some in ad- 
jacent villages, and there wae uo other means except bringing them together 
according to advertisement, of settling this question. It was accordingly play 
ed and there were at least four times as many performers as audience, even 
counting the “ dead heads” of the latter. Yet nevertheless it was well done, 
and as much pains were taken as though the house had been full. Mdme, 
Ablamowicz had a concert at Philadelphia on Friday, yet she was so anxious 
to keep her word on the occasion, that, notwithstanding the weather, she tra- 
velled to New York on Saturday, and was consequently so much indisposed by 
her journey that she could not sing at all, and her songs were sung by others, 


| We were agreeably surprised by the tenor singing of Mr. Paige, who has as- 


jtonishingly improved in style, and seems to throw his whole heart, and spirit, 


I must not forsake you.—Let’s be merry ;” and to give his whole feeling and soul into the subject. ‘There was, very rare- 
and the burly Harry, suiting the action 10 the word, lovingly clasps the waist’ |¥, an entire note in his singing ; but it would be hypercritical to find fault, when 
and nand of the youthful beauty whispering in her ear his general effects were beautiful. His “ Comiort ye” was smooth, full, and 
« The fairest hand I ever touched! O, beauty, _tich, and his enunciation was very praiseworthy, the air sung by him “ Behold 

Till now I never knew thee.” P and see, was any sorrow,” and “ Thou shalt break them in pioces” were truly 

On the right, Catharine with melancholy on her brow—a foreshadowing of charming, and we may hail him as by far the best tenor in this class of vocal- 
coming evil—bas turned to the Cardinal for a cheering or sympathizing word | ism. Mr. Sheppard has a very pure taste and execution, we are sorry his 
and seems to be rapidly revolving in her mind the sorrow yetto come. On the physique was somewhat weak in the song ‘+ But who may abide the day of his 
left appears Capucius, ambassador from the Spanish court, with a look of indig-, ©°""8 '” and he ought, we think, to have had the song * Why did the na- 
nation at the King’s neglect of the daughter of his master, and Sir ‘Thomas| ‘#?S,”” for the gentleman who sang the latter, although he had a good quality 
More, expressing by his countenance and the action of his hands, surprise and) of voice, was not able to sing theruns of the song which is its chief beauty 
disapproval of Henry's cruel and ill-timed gallantry. and difficulty. (Ah! poor Bellamy !). Miss Pratt. who has a singular quality 
The principal figures in the picture are exquisitely finished, particularly those. of voice, sang the * O thou that tellest glad tidings” which is really a treble 
of the King, Queen, and Anne, more so we think than in any of his former S°"g- and we never heard it sung in the Oratorio by a contralto before ; she also 
pictures. The King’s Jester, on the extreme left, is also a capital figure, and, jsang whet was intended for Mdine. Ablamowicz, the «But thou didst not leave 
full of character. The effect of early dawn struggling with the blazing lights, his soul,” and her voice was too deep for it, consequently it was heavy in effect, 
of the banquet room, is exceedingly well given. ‘The picture as a whole pos- |but she seems to understand her music wel] and have a very fine taste. Mre 
eesses all the qualities of fine colour, rich, deep, and harmonious, with the cor-| J. S. Massett (another bass voice) sang remarkably well «« The people that walk- 


rect drawing for which Mr. Leutze is so much distinguished ; and of all his 
works will best compare with his ** Columbus before Ferdinard and Isabel. 
la,” though in grouping of figures, and elevation of sentiment, it may be some- 
what inferior. 

It is justly observed of this, as in fact of nearly all of Leutze’s pictures, that 
each group or single figure is a picture in itself. 

‘The picture, which was obtained at a cost of $700, is the property of Shel- 
don Leavitt, Esq. a merchant of this city, and who has commissioned the Ar- 
tist to paint a companion to it at the price of $800. 

Mr. Leutze is decidedly and deservedly at the head of his profession in this 
eountry in the historical department of the art: and a picture from his easel 
is yooked for by the cognoscenti with about as much interest, as our “ Bulls” 
and “ Bears” of Wall street look for the arrival of an English steamer. 

The Art-Union have determined to give a commission to Leutze for a picture 
at the price of one thousand dollars. Cropsey also is to receive a commission 


for a pair of pictures, price $300. A number of pictures have been added to 


the distribution list for the present year and catalogues are now ready. 
Ranney’s picture of Washington's mission to the Indians, is also at the rooms, 
and is said to excel any thing that he has hitherto accomplished. The party 


ed in darkness” which was effectively and chastely given. Mrs. Loder gave 
the « Rejoice greatly” which put us in mind of the old days of Mrs. Salmon, 
which is saying much tor Mrs Loder, whose style is of the purest and more 
|most elegant school ; her sister Miss Watson had not much to do, but her 
portion of “ He shall feed his flock” was good, the remainoer of that and the 
celebrated song of “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” was charmingly sung by 
\Miss Northall, but we do not think the instrumental accompaniment of the lat- 
ter was good, it was too fast, too loud, and without the due expression. The 
song did not ¢e/l as it can under due performance. The pastoral Symphony 
was badly played, and had by no means the effect intended by Handel, who is 
not unfrequently accused of having borrowed the sabject from Corellis’ ninth 
Quartett, which is frequently played on the,Morning of the Nativity, and which 
is far before the Handel piece in merits. What we think of the Corelli maybe 
guessed when we say that we learnt to play the Alto on purpose to take part in 
jthat sublime Quartett. 

| We need not here dwell on the Oratorio, and on the Chorus accompaniment 
‘by Dr. Hodges, nor need we dwell on the Conducting by Messrs. Loder and 
‘Hill, and on the leading by Mr. Marks, these we liave to praise on al! occasions 
jn which they assist. But we may say to their credit and to all whe ®re ranrerr. 
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ed, that they will probably devote another opportunity to the good work they 
had in view, and we shall be happy to give notice thereof. 

Philharmonic Concert.—The concert of this best musical association in Ameri- 
ca (the last Concert but one of this season) will take place to-night at the A pollo 
Saloon. Lest our intimation should cause any stranger, who may read this, 
a troublesome disappointment we would iatimate that admittance cannot be ub- 
tained by the mere payment at the door. If a person is desirous to be present, 
the inode is to find some friend or acquaintance who is a subscriber, and through 
such means get a tickec of admission at a rate laid down by the law of the 
Society. : By no other means can access be attained. 

The Italian Opera.—There has been much disappointment, and some delay, 
from the indisposition of the principal Tenor, Sig. Benedetti. But the post. 
poned opera of “ I Lombardi” is to be no longer delayed. We cannot give 
the report this week, but are able to announce that the establishment has re- 
ceived great accession in Tenors, viz. Signors Patti, and Genevoise, of whom 


more hereafter. 


The Mrama. 


Park Theatre.—The remarkabie Viennoise children have returned here from 
Boston, where they have been eminently successful. Their perfomances are 
both beautiful and of a novel character. ‘Ihe chief attraction is the continual 


change of most romantic grouping by these children, and by the promptuess) 


and correctness of their doing so, under the teaching, invention, and care of| 

their instructress Madame Weiss. Some of the children are very elegant in 

style, one or two give promise of being hereafter good dancers, and their cos, 


t umary is both expensive and copious. On the nights of their performance the 
A real clever comic actor is Mr. Geo. Bar 


| 


dramatic acts are light and comic. 
rett, he kept the audience, and even one of the actresses in a continual roar of 


laughter in O'Callaghan the other night, and candidly saying, we were quite a 


‘Office, Barclay Street.—Do not imagine, good readers, that we are either about 
‘to laud or to abuse this work Our only intent is to inform you that such a com. 
pilation has been made by us, that it is in the press and will be ready for issue 
early inthe next month(April). ‘The game of Cricket is spreading far, and 
iwide, and rapidly : we need hardly tell our readers that we are enthusiastic in 
‘its promotion, and that the field we have engaged upon, in the book itself, is 
lreally a novel one in this hemisphere. We have taken some ;ains with it, we 
have been careful that it shall be exactly correct in its laws, and we have been 
‘anxiously careful to be right in the history, progress, and the instruction to 
players. We admit great assistances in the writings of others and the notions 
‘of good players here, for we are rather desirous that the book shall be useful 
\than altogether original ; and our chief hope is that all into whose hands it 
may fall will admit its uti'ity, its comprehensiveness, and even the amusement 
it may afford. ‘The advertisement will be seen in our advertising pages, and 
the scope of the book will there be specified. We have also been at some pains 
‘and expense in illustrating the play by engraved embellishments. 

The Anglo Saxon Version of the Gospels.—Edited by Benj. Thorp, F. 8S. A— 
New York : Wiley & Putnam.—This work, says the Preface. is owing to 
Archbishop Parker, who was a great reviewer of Saxon Literature, and it may 
\be very useful to compare it with the text which is now in use. It is likely to 
ibe much called for, and we doubt not that the editor of the present edition has 
‘been careful and correct. ; 

Life of Lord Stirling. —By Win. Alexander Duer, L.L.D. (his grandson).— 
New York: Wiley & Putnam —The volume before us is the second volume 
of the New Jersey Historical Association, and the author of the biography, 
‘who is a grandson of the subject, must have excellent authorities for all he has 


| put forth, and is by far the most popular person who could have taken the task 


inhand. It treats of matters of much moment, concerning the events of the 
American Revolution, and will be iv much request when its merits are known. 
Chamber's Information for the People—No. 12.—New York : sold by Bur- 
gess, Stringer, & Co., and by Wm. Taylor.—This, in its way, is quite as good 


much displeased with the extravagant acting of Mr. Bass, who, a little reminds 
us of Keely, very much, indeed, of Buckstone, both in voice and manner, and 
his natural action, which is by far his best, he seems to contemn. 

Bowery Theatre.—Miss Taylor's engagement is at an end, but the manage” 
ment ably continues to be successful in having the house full every night. One 
evening, recently, the returns were devoted to the Irish cause and was eminent- 


ly beneficial. 

Olympic Theatre.—There has been revived here * Les Noces de Figaro ‘i 
by Mozart, and the cast has been very well made, in which Mile Cruise, Mrs. 
Timm, the excellent Walcott, and Nickinson have principal characters, and 
they do their parts in a very satisfactory manner. 

New York Opera House.—This is more hopeful than we had dared to hope, 
and the parts are generally well given. 


Literary Notices. 


Probability, an Aid to Faith —By Martin Farquahar Tupper.—New York ; 
Wiley & Putnam.—This is written in truly logical style, as the name of the 
author is a surety, and will be found a great assistance in establishing and con- 
firming the faith of the christian in Revelation, and in the principles he professes. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—2 vols —By Wm. Hazlitt. —New York : 
Wiley & Putnam.—The author's character in the department of history or 


more properly of biography, lies in this work, and though with many he may) 


have fallen into error with regard to his statements and conclusions, yet it is a 
clever and well written work, and is considered justly, by the world, as a pub- 
lication of good authority ; it is largely quoted and very frequently referred to. 


land as useful as the “ Cyclopedia of English Literature” from the same hands, 
and needs not any commendation by us. It is well got up, and appears very 
\pegularly. 
| Quoth the South to the North, ** In your comfortless sky, 
| Not a nightingale sings.” ‘* True,” the North made reply, 
** But your nightingales’ warblings I envy you not, 
When [ think of the strains of my Burns and my Scott !” 


| 

> 

| Jim, how’s your ma?” 


** She’s fat and strong—how’s yours !” 

“Feeble enough. I’ve got so I can lick her now, and have everything 
my own way. You don’t see me going on errands, and doing chores about 
home, like you used to.” 


| Criminal Reform in Rome.—The pope in his concern for the upright and 
ispeedy administration of penal justice, has desired to facilitate that object, 
on the opportunity occurring of certain vagancies in the criminal tribunals, whilst 
‘the commission appointed for the purpose, is occupied with the examination of 
ithe procedures and regulations. He has therefore ordered that the two tribu- 
nals of the Uditorato of the Camera and of the capitol, should be concentrated 
‘in that presided over by the governor of Rome. Those of the provinces he 
has placed under the vigilance of the supreme tribunal of the Sacra Consulta, 
‘and has conceded to the latter the means of compiling periodical criminal sta- 
tistics, that the causes and amount of crime may be investigated, with a view 
\to the ameliorations demanded. 

__ Prince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte has published a brochure on the “ Extinc- 
\uon of Pauperism in France.” He affirms that there is 9,190,000 acres of 
uncultivated land in that country, now yielding the very smail rent of eight 
francs per acre. which he proposes should be brought into cultivation by the 
'government, at the expense of £12,000,000 at the rate of £3,000,00 a year. 


Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature.—Part V.—New York ; Pub 


| Anecdote of Louis Philippe —The following pleasant aneedote of the King 


lished by Wm. Taylor & Co., and by Burgess, Stringer, & Co.—This clever-| is now in circulation. At a dinner given to the officers, his Majesty was ina 
est most useful, and highly interesting work, is making a steady and rapid Very Joyous humor. Itis well known that officers at their repasts are rather 


enough appearance before the public ; tor a// ought to be read, none of it skim-. 
med by the purchasers. It takes a sufficiently circumstantial glance (consi- 


dering the nature of the plan) of all the English authors, from the bottom of! 


«The Well undefiled” of the English literature, to near the present ume, and 
gives not only a brief account of the writers, but numerous and various speci 
mens of their styles and beauties. 
and the work, when all published, will be an invaluable accession to every library, 
and to every mind in the progress of refinement. 


Buble.—No. 41.—Vurtue, John-St., New York.—The 


| 
bi the bible co | Chron. Chap 20. It is continued to be, . wp 1. wore 
heauti® style, it has no notes, (which to some denominations of Christians are 


ue) but there are here and there occasional moral reflections which are 


: vadenily salled up by the text itself, and it has numerous references to parallel! 


readings, or of applications. The present number is beautifully embellished by! 
an engra’ ng of Elijah taken to heaven in a chariot of flame, and his mantle fall- 
ingvn bi servant Elisha. 

Black sood’s Magazine, for February 1847.—New York : Leonard Scott & 
Co.—T ais wor!: is beyond the necessity of recommendation, and the present 


All these too in a very handsome edition,|' 


given to jesting and singing. ‘The first part of the programme fulfilled, then 
came the second. It may be necessary to state that this happened at Neuilly, 
where rural gaity is always fatal to mere etiquette : 
| © Sire,” said the boldest of the noble warriors assembled at the royal ban- 
quet, * your Majesty would crown your goodness towards us by singing a joy- 
‘ous song, such as yo ave doubtless sung in former times.” 
“I!” replied Louis Philippe. a little surprised at the attack, but still regard- 
i. g the officer like a gracious Amphytrion, « | know none, on my word ; my 
young days are so far removed.” 
| ‘ O, Sire,” replied all the officers in chorus, when they perceived that the 
request was not repulsed with horror, ** let your Majesty only ransack your 
memorv, and you will certainly find at least a refrain.” 
_ “ No, faith,” said the King, after reflecting for an instant, “I only know 
the Marseillaise 

** Well, the Marseillaise !” replied the officers, clapping their hands. 

But M. Guizot, who assisted at this little entertainment, quitted his seat in 
aflvight, and, speaking Jow, said : 
| «O, Sire! Sire! What are you going to do !” 
| ‘ Never fear,” answered the King, with the finesse which never forsakes 
him ; * the air only is dangerous, and that I have forgotten.” Uttering these 
,words, the King signified that he was about to sing; there was profound silence, 
and Louis Philippe sang the Marseillaise to the air of “ La Grace de Dieu ! !” 


numb is equal to its predecessors. 


‘tunt’s Magazine, for March, 1847.—In the present number are several arti 


cles of much interest, particularly on Naval Architecture, Internal Iinprovements, 
Union of the Atlantic and the Pacific, and various others. 

Parley’s Magazwe, for March, 1847.—This is a very clever clever thing ion 
the rising generation. 


The Cricketer’s Guide.—By A. D. Paterson.—New York, Anglo-American 


Observateur Francais. 


The Paris Reforme states that “the criminal prisons of La Force and the 
Conciergerie are at present peopled with almost as many nobility as the Fau- 
‘bourg St. Germain. On the 15th of the present month, those prisons contain- 
ed twenty-eight gentlemen, eleven knights of the legion of honour, seven ba- 
‘rons, six viscounts, five counts, and two marquises.” 
| The king of Hanover has transmitted to the fund for the rejief of the dis- 
\tress in Ireland the sum of £1,000 as the contribution of the duke of Cumber- 


[and and the Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 


| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A gentleman riding out of New Bedford with a beautiful young lady was ex-! TO AGRICULTURIST GENTLEMEN, saci 
iating upon the beauty of t i distant view of | ANTED, by a practical farmer, the management of a farm or of an estate. e adv 
kled A tiful, is it tiser has been used to farming from his childhood, and flatters himself with considerable 

ue ocean, Sprint ed 1 white sails, etc. tis very Deautilul, is it not: _jexperience in cultivating land, clearing ground, breeding horses, cattle, poultry, and all that Le- 
asked our enthusiastic friend. | long to rural life. He can give the most unquestionable testimonials. Address post paid, or 
“ Yes,” was the reply, « New Bedford is a pretty place—but ile is miserable |inquire for S. at this ofice. N. B. The advertiser has no objection to Canada, or to the Wesv 
cheap there now.” jjern States. 
A Palpable Hit.—Mr. R. of the Chancery bar, asked an M.P., better known! THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK sOCI TY LIBRARY 
: basin . . | ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con 
by his spar ” dull yea than by his wit or argument, if he intended, dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
to come into Parliament at the next session. |!usefulness. 
“ Why,” rephed the Dullard, «1 do not know that I have calibre enough for! The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It. is free from financial embarrasse 
H : fc ” r B ||ment ; its real estate, independent of its toca, far exceeds in value the amount of its obliga 
the — + — , |tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 
« Calibre,” said R., “ I know nothing of your calibre, but you have bore |.o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in # central situation, on the prin= 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 


enough for any thing.” : 
| Its present library numbers forty thousand, gener ally well-selected volnomes (many of whict 
. itmay therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 


Trish Diamonds,—* A negro was so very black, that when he went into the (are rare and costly) ; ‘ for a librai 
‘first class, and such the trustees are determined to wake it, if the public will foster it as the 


poultry yard the fowls betook themselves to roost, believing that the gloom dit- 


fused around was that of sunset. Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with 
‘ithe home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both jog 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, &c. &c. quiet reading and a rapid glawce at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED.—PUBLISHED IN LONDON \to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ace 
i Vol 1847 ° E i dS utes hay , as | \cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
ume for ; Lnlarged Series. ithe second Moor. : 
Any person of fair charac 


The Ninth Velume of the Art-Union Journal, is in an enlarged form, and embraces many | The institution is not, as many have sapposed, an exclusive one. 
new features, considerably enhancing its interest and value, affords a favourable opportuni- |ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ty for subscribers to begin the Work. ; ling twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 

{ cond year, its : is is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
exceeded 7 Ww 5 the efforts of its Editor have been commensurate with the increased demand) |jnvited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation ts solicited. It is hoped 
for information concerning the Arts. It has obtained the confidence of the Artists generally, ‘that ev ery fricnd to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
secured a large pertion of patronage, and been recommended universally by the Press as ‘ ably |woald furnish varions and valuable reading to his p soe every one who seeks an occasional 
and impartially conducted and ** admirably calculated to advance the objects of Artists,!!retreat from the toils and tumnlts of business, in a word, every one who knows the value ofa 
Art as out “industry, library ina great wnetropolis, and is not now a member will per 

e y, and ability,” its hig urpose Of ** supplyimg to Artists, Amateurs, anu onnoisseurs,||become one , and tha ose who are already members of it wi end their active and efficient 
accurate and useful information pon all subjects in which they are interested, and to the pub- /aid in raising it to ioe. — which the trustees are now aimingto give it. If this is done, the 
lic the meaus of justly ascertaining and estimating the progress of Arts, both at home and ‘trastees pledve themselves to the public that nothiug shall be wanting on their part to carry ont 
abroad.” 7 ’ : ‘ ; ithis great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and presept an aspect of ex- 

The first to discharge ~ high and co- and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial 
oporating with the Artist ; the next lo advancing taste, in all matters connected wi. hthe Decora- [yj % feb. —ts. 
bs dni and the next, to assist the Manufacturer, who, more or less advances or retards Art . — 

— by every article he maluplies and circulates : thus labouring unceasingly to obtain LAW AG EN CY; 
the advantages which have followed the alliance between the Fine Arts and the Useful Arts. (3 y y N SCOT y y y 

A few years have produced important and extensive changes in references to Art; Mano- | IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SC OT LAND, AND be ae. L 
facturers have learned that their safest and most profitable auxiliary ; in fact, the numbers now | ery WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York ¢ ity, Attorney rv * on why vel 
interested in the subject are as one huadred to one, compared with those who not many years and Solicitor in Chancery &e. &e., begs to inform Europeans, their descen ry: an < erst 
ago gave to it attention and thought. To answer the mcreased calls that are consequently jinterested im business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may yey r- 6 
made upon the Art-Union Journal, to represeut duly the interests adverted to aud to supply to him relating to property, estates, debts &e. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacte 
the public adequate information concerning Art to-day as fully as it was yesterday—it is ab- |" England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. TW. will a 
solutely essential that augmented space be given to the subject and its manifold ramifications, | AtT@ugemente of an extensive and peculiar hind just completed by T. W. wi ge ~~ 

ln short neither exertion nor expense will be in any degree relaxed to render the Journal valu- the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatcla 
able to the many important classes to whom it is addressed, and useful as well as agreeable to |” all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. | f , : nd disti 
the Public generally ; the object being to consider, and report upon, all matters that derive | eminent 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, exe 


or of -of N ro T onourable Jo Ju 
will be of a high order of Art ; and in nearly all cases original ; with each part will be issued Mickie Mapor of the 
a Line Engraving, by an accomplished Engraver®produced exclusively for the Art-Union. For of New York : tape ee > 2 WPelnelen onthe corder of New York and member of 
this purpose the Editor has been permitted to make selections from several of the most import- | Congress elect : George W. Matsell, Eso. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 
ant Private Galleries—and arrangements are in progress for engraving series of Historical & Son Steel New and Sheffield, England 
Pictares—Examples of the most eminent Artists. Jen. 

With each alternate Nambe: will be presented —engraved also in the line manner—Portraits 
of Two — : ———— with each alternate number—a finely executed steel engraving of | THE PLUMBE 
an example of Sculpture. | ‘ > 7 

A series of Wood Engravings are in progress, from pictures by distinguished Foreign Paiut- | NATIONA L DAG UERR I AN GALLE RY, 
ers, with Portraits and Biographical Notices. | 251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRA ; 

It is issued in the royal quarto form, the first of every month ; and each Part will hereafter | * Instituted in 1840. 

contain about Fifty Engravings on wood ; two Engrevings on steel, from Paintings by eminent CWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8. 
Artrsts ; and thirty-six pages of letter press, independent of advertising sheets, and be privted j WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
ou a superior paper made expressly for ad j TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 

hag ae: ERMS. , |YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
The price is Six Dollars per Annum (payable in advance) delivered at the residence of Snb- VOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTY PFS. AND BEST APPARATUS 
scribers in this city or put up in strong wrappers and sent by mail, to those residing in other | Portraits taken iu any weather in exquisite style 
places. JOHN P. RIDNER, 289 Broadway, | Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retsil. 
{March, 6.-lw. Ageut for the United States. | [ystruction given in the Art. 


Jly. 25-tf. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 53 SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
Will be published, early in April next, _ POR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
1 inearniovet the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive | BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
mprovements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice aud Play of this > 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, "so as to! Serofula - King . Evil, Rheumatism, Ubstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended as ail ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
gg Guide. With numerous IHlustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- | or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
y Alex. D. Paterson. | . 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of born l leer’, Syplalitic Symptoms, Scratice or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dr Psy. 
“« Felix on the Bat.” : Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the | HE value of this preparation is now widely known, ond every day the field of its usefal- 
** Anglo-American” Office, New York. | ness is @tending. It approved and highly recommended by aby eeepc and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed ia 
TAPSCOT T’S GENERAL EMIGRA TION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE smedical it is highly for convenience and bility, 
OFFICE but the « xpressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
bd o J ©" \erude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
the 1847, most idrink a gallon mixture, when a half piut contaiued the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
y way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements w! em to Dring’ ‘can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


their friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for | The following certificate is only another link in the greet chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. j South Bolton, Canada Fast, April 18, 1846. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tons. ROSCIUS - + = + + + 1200 tons.| Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
LIVERPOOL ---+- - - “ BIDDONS - - +++ =-. ” | disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
HOTTINGUER - - - - - = SHERIDAN- ---- - > “ tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
ROCHESTER - - -- - GARRICK saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- |disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but foand 


pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted ap with special regard for the comfort and, |no relief anti] | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of eujoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to tne use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. 4 JOHN M. NORRIS. 


In addition to the above splendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
ST. GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, T. M. MERRIMAN. 

composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: “ The America,” | Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 

St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rappahannock, Maynion, Sea, Kc. &e., which, together with |tushia 

the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- | ‘ ’ _ _ Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 

ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, ean |. Messrs. Sands : | have been afflicted with asevere pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 

be secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to | liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 

fy. & J. ¢ ; taking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so that | have been able to at 


TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. } 
24 door below Barling Slip. | tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 


Drafts supplied for any Gom £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom, other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin 
Feb. 27.) | |cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
Pere ~ Sd —!|have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at a few bottles.—Yours, truly, . : Wat. GALUSHA. 
fention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis.; For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


tactory references will be given and expected. lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
||__ Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 


WILLIAM HALLOWELL, M. D. New York. 


MEMBER OF THE R, C. SURGEONS, EDINBURGH, Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Ki 
Houston St. corner of Mercer. Feb. 13-3t* Urqahert, Toront. ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Draggists generally theougheus 
re United Stues and Canada, Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
PIANO FORTES. | fi The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
URCHASERSare invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWA__ been and is constantly achieving sach remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 13¢ || which the haman frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarssparilla, and take no other. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 


' LIFE ASSURANCE SOUIETY OF LONDON 
» * ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND ‘SHE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (trom suiplus premium) of about $195,000. 
T. LAMIE MURKAY, George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in Loudon. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F. S. 
\ Actuary—W. 8. 6. WOULHOLSE, Esq. F. ALS 


Secretary—F. P. CA MROLA, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages wi'h respect to life, 
» & assurance and deferred anouities. ‘J he assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow | 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 


. of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet ocher couvenieuces or ne-| | 


cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, ean, at once, borrow haif amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. « | 

Part of the Capita] is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the} 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should| 
any such arise) or otherwise. } 
Tat 


| 
he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual! 


— days allowed after each payment of premiuin becomes due, without forfeiture of 
icy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The reinarkable success and inereased prosperity of the So | 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, | 
neying from $5 to 8d per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro-| 

t scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS— (Chief Office for America, 74) 
Wall-st.)\—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esy., Chairman ; Johu J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barelay, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Hsq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward! 
Habicht, Esq. j 

Philadelphia—Clement ©. Biddle, Bsy>, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, bsq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Ksq., Semuel Hoffman, Esq-, Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
, J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Kdward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accouutant, 
or the Unired States and British N. A> Colonies. | 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander) 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 4 | 

Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, 39 Wall-st 

Bankers—The Merchauts’ Bank. 

Solicitor—John Hone, Esy. Pine-st 

Cashier—Henry Cutlip, Esq. 

Au Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefitof married women, j assed by the 
Legislawure of New-York, Ist April, [840 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of ageuts, &e, &e. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, aud 
British North American Colonies. 


No charge for stamp duty. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
fer the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New-York, 8th Jan* 1547. Jan. 16th. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partuer in the late firm of A. B.! 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated. 

in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings) ,—and always copiously supplied with! 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs aud 
edicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will tind at Johuson’s a magnificent as _ 
sortment, at a low cost. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 

Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 

BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. || 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any’ 
anuouncement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement tothe Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field. 


o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters) | 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
P the plete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the | 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, aud may be had bound in. 
sheep, or in parts. 1} 
3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Kuowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in al 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart. 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori-, 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Euglish language is read.—Complete and bound, 


in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 2i-tf. | 
ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE 
SENTS :— 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. } 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. | 
3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. | 
4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. i} 
5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored, 
uets. 
The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. | 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. | 
8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31) | 
fine steel engravings. 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 1} 
10. Campbell’s Poetical Works, ilfustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. | 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. }| 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 
18. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several handieds of beautiful scenes, 
sketches, Kc. 
14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, coutaining 5 thousand wood cuts—ell inte| | 
ye :ting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. | 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—lI vol. folio. || 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and) | 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 1 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Gan be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
‘ 28 Platt Street, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 


known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-! | 


um Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victorig, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards end in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited tol ght and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders| 


|passage, apply 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


\ PILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway aud 25.h street, N.Y., has alway, 


ou liaud, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plauts, Shrubs, Giape vines, &e. Orders tor 
Froit and Oruamental ‘Liees, suppiied at the lowest rates. BOUQUETS of choice tlowers tasie- 


fully put up at all seasons. 
N 


-B.—Experivuced Gardeners to lay out and keep im order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 


| Uemeu supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wan. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
Jeft-off wardrobe aad furniture. By sending a live to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. ; 

J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
Ladies can be attended to by Mes. J. Levenstyu. Jly 4-ly. 
AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Pria- 


LVL cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {G LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
| O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


mouth :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. De veyster, | Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 

| GARRICK, B. 1H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 

| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dee. 26. Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 


| with such improvemeuts as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give geueral satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to &. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | ceut each. 

Messis. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 


that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
S*! LING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month 


| DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, | Ww. 1. Allen, | Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26. 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, | May 11, Sept. 11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 

These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
aud convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers aud the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 


| them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 


Jan. 30-Ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
GAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
WO excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


sueceeding day. 

Ships. Captains From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Hurtleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
Henry Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

hese ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas+ 


~~ apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, | 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 | 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10| April 1) Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mas. 1, daly 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 0, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators* 

Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Recccigalons 4 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 

Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 


to 
| My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched int he 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day, falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


} Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live ™ 

| Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1/ July 16, Nov. 16. Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. J, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Farber, AYE 1, Dec. 1, April 1 % 16, 6 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16{/ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the cétpfortand conveni of p g Panctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observ@d as heretofore. 

The price of outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Winesand Liquors, which will be furnished by 
Neither the Captain these Ships will be responsibl 

ei ins or Owners of these Ships wi res ible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed dando. For freight 
GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 


f every description ; all of which ace offered at low rates, and che attention of purchasers so 
cited, ‘by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
Gold-st. 


C. H. MARSHAL ,,. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
ARING, & Co, Liverpool’ 
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